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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


If it hasn't happened already, 
one of these days you will be get- 
ting a letter asking your reaction 
to the contents of a particular is- 
sue of the Forum. Such letters, 
accompanied by questionnaires, go 
out to about 350 of our readers 
The 
purpose, as the second paragraph 
says, “is to maintain a kind of 
continuous dialogue between edi- 
tors and readers.” 


monthly on a revolving basis. 


The percentage of response 
ranges from 15 to 25, which is re- 
markably high (a pause to thank 
the respondents). The nature of 
the response, which often includes 
lengthy dissertations, is revealing. 

Last month, for example, the 
presentation of Louis Kahn's Ah- 
medabad project was ranked most 
interesting, which surprised no one 
on the editorial staff. Right be- 
hind it, however, was the analysis 
of the Lower Manhattan Plan— 
a clear indieation of architectural 
interest in widely varying kinds 
and scales of environment. 

Found most interesting by wide 
margins in June and May, respec- 
tively, were the BART and New 
Campus articles, again no surprise 
because of the sheer breadth of 
both. In April, à more varied 
package, the honors were divided 
between the Tale of Two Towers 
and the portfolio of recent Aalto 
work; in March, it was IBM, with 
the critique of Larsen Hall at 
Harvard a strong second. 

No one pretends that this con- 
versation with our readers is a 
definitive analysis of architect edi- 
torial preference, nor are we about 
to substitute opinion sampling for 
editorial judgment. Any magazine 
worth its salt tries to stretch and 
challenge, not follow, its readers. 

Indeed, the statisties indicate 
that the Forum's readers enjoy 
being challenged. In general, those 
stories which state the strongewt 
points of view—which are con- 
cerned with analysis and evalua- 
tion, rather than merely presenta- 
tion—score highest. The results of 
the first of these surveys, last De- 
cember, did surprise us: the least 
glamorous story in the issue, on 
the Pruitt-Igoe housing in St. 
Louis, led all the rest. L.W.M. 
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highest quality lighting at lowest costs per room 


Here is an inspired new product concept from 
Miller — a suspended luminaire room system that 
provides its owner with illumination of highest quality 
al lowest costs. A true VALUE, System-800 assures 
you of unsurpassed seeing comfort and economy, 
regardless of room lighting level desired. Balanced 
lighted appearance, and clean shallow lines comple- 
ment functional performance. 


The unique light distribution and high utilization 
of lamp output resulting from System-800 fixture 
design, make this system particularly suitable for 


THE miller COMPANY + MERIDEN, CONN. e UTICA, OHIO e MARTIN, TENN. 


school, office, and public areas. 


The cost savings you can realize are exciting. Initial 
equipment, installation, owning and operating costs 
are all lower than for other systems with which 
System-800 may be compared on a per room basis. 
For instance, you can now save up to 24% on initial 
equipment cost alone! 

For complete, factual information on the performance, 
economic advantages, and convenience of installa- 
tion and maintenance of VALUE SYSTEM-800 
— send for our illustrated 4-color brochure today. 


Northbridge Park, Fort Lee, N. J.; 

Lejo Construction Co., Leo Goodman, 

John Guidera, Co-Owners; Englewood, N. J.; 
Architects: Erwin Gerber & A. Pancani, 
Newark, N. J. 


All Malta Windows display this 10-Year Warranty 


"We made 280 apartments 


more homelike 
with Malta Wood Windows. 


Our next one, under construction, 
has Maltas, too.” 


What helps sell quality homes can also help fill apartments, con- 
dominiums and office buildings. When an apartment or office looks 
more homelike, tenants stay put. Malta Wood Windows dispel the 
institutional coldness of high-rise construction. The owner saves on 
heat loss, air conditioning and general maintenance. You can clean 
or brighten Malta Windows inside and out — from the inside. Malta 
Windows are easily removed without tools or trouble. Wood windows 
are best for high-rise where wind velocity makes ill-fitting metal 
windows noisy and costly. Add sales appeal and colorful charm with 
Malta Wood Windows. Find out how Malta gives your commercial 
building investment a new, fresh appeal for every particular tenant. 
Send for Catalog M66-2. 


tag — Malta's written assurance of 10096 perform- MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ance through the critical years. They're built for 


a lifetime of satisfaction. 


GAHANNA (COLUMBUS), OHIO 43020 


Plants in Malta and Zanesville, Ohio 
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гапа let Steelcase furniture help you 


carry it off beautifully. .. 


In design, capacity and service 


Steelcase speaks in your idiom. 


The way Steelcase designs have been conceived, de- 
veloped and refined comes from our continuous asso- 
ciation with some of your profession's most respected 
practitioners. That's why you'll find Steelcase styling 
so readily adaptable to your aesthetic concepts — in 
form, detail and color. And why Steelcase furniture is 
"engineered" to provide for extreme divergencies in 
functional requirements. 

Steelcase capacity deserves your attention, too. Our 
ability to produce both large volume and wide variety 
gives you unusual scope. A nucleus of five extensive 
desk groups (with related tables, chairs, files and other 


supplements), plus many optional features, makes it 
easy for you to meet almost any budget and styling 
specifications. 

And Steelcase service has two characteristics which 
ease your problems significantly: thoroughness and de- 
pendability. Your Steelcase man will work with you from 
the inception of your environmental project — and will 
"mother hen" all details, through delivery and installa- 
tion. He'll not only promise you delivery on time, he'll 
see that you get it. 

Steelcase people speak in your idiom because they've 
learned how architects like to do business. 


See it here. You wil/ find complete displays 
of Steelcase furniture in major cities: New 
York; Chicago; Atlanta; Los Angeles; Grand 
Rapids; St. Louis; Dallas; Portland, Oregon; 
Toronto; Montreal. Take a close look at the 


one nearest you—and bring a client anytime. 
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4 Double action drawer pull 
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Steelcase 
is more 
than a name 


It's a way of doing business. A way you'll like — because it gives 
you so much latitude. And such good value. For instance you can 
"customize" Steelcase furniture — with such features as thinline 
(but full capacity) center drawers; and pedestal arrangements with 
drawer depths and inserts to suit innumerable job functions. You 
can have or omit locks; include reference shelves and purse hooks 
— and take your pick of many other options. 

You have similar freedom in your choice of style details, too: 
slim-lined pulls and trim; plastic laminate or wood tops; colorful 
acrylic finishes; chrome or color-coordinated legs; a big selection 
of durable high-style fabrics and other materials; and a fine span 
of budget-solving prices. 

One thing about Steelcase is inflexible. Our standards of quality. 
We don't compromise. 

Which, of course, is what you should expect from the largest 
producer of metal office furniture — with a total plant area of 
nearly 2 million square feet: 1.6 million in Grand Rapids (including 
500,000 square foot addition completed this year); 160,000 in Los 
Angeles; and 175,000 in our new Toronto plant. 

Like to know more? Contact your Steelcase representative, or 
write: Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Ontario. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 1.6 million square feet 


TORONTO: 175,000 square feet 


STEELCASE 


SHOWROOMS AND OFFICES 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO » DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA +» ATLANTA + GRAND RAPIDS » LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, OREGON ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


Beautiful wood... 


stays beautiful with Olympic Stain. 


Olympic protects the natural beauty of wood longer for two reasons. 

First, it's made better. Carefully. From the best pigments and oils, 
according to formulas developed from 35 years of stain making 
experience. Second, Olympic penetrates. Unlike paint, the stain sinks in to 
become part of the wood—accenting, coloring and protecting the 

natural patterns of grain and texture. Olympic doesn't form a film. So it 


can't crack, peel, flake or blister—even after years of weathering. But 
it can (and does) give you a beautiful finish every time. We guarantee it. 


Olympic Stain, 1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Washington 98107 


New Pre-engineered Systems for 
Low rise / High rise / Loadbearing 


Fenmark Grid Wall on the lower 
two floors combines gracefully 
with the pre-cast sections on the 
upper floors of the Lippold Build- 
ing, by architect Leo A. Daly, 
Omaha, Nebraska. The thin line 
metal-glass arrangement provides 
an interesting and “airy” contrast 
with the massive concrete sections 
above. The Fenmark wall is color 


treated inside and out with the 
highest quality oven-cured 


copolymer coating to match the 


architect's and owner's selection. 


Available in colors to match or 
contrast with solar tinted glass. 


An unprecedented five year war- 
ranty insures the color finish, 
weather integrity and total per- 
formance of the Fenmark system. 


The Fenmark system may also 

serve as a load-bearing wall, sup- 

porting roof loads on one or two | 

story buildings; Fenestra's long U - | 
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For the full story, check with your 
Fenestra representative or write 
Fenestra Incorporated, Lima, 
Ohio 45802. 


FENESTRA FENMARK GRID WALL SYSTEMS 
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is recognized hy Remington! 


Remington heating and air conditioning specialists took the time 
to consider the architect. They studied his problem. Then they 
designed the flexible Remington Incremental" comfort system 
with which the architect could give free reign to his imagination 


... to let the originality of the design show through. 


More and more architects are discovering the limitless possibilities 
of the Remington Incremental comfort system of heating and air 
conditioning, and are eager to incorporate it in their latest projects. 


Remington gives the added advantage of individual temperature 
control for each area regardless of season. Ductwork has been 
eliminated, and there is no need to consider a huge central unit 


or tower. 


Write today for further information. 
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CLIMATE CONTROL 


SINGER 


CLIMATE CONTROL DIVISION 
Dept. AF-96, 62 Columbus St., Auburn, N.Y. 13U21 


LETTERS 


KAHN'S FORMS 


Forum: The corner entrances and 
triangular spaces shown in Louis 
Kahn's Indian Institute of Man- 
agement [July/Aug. issue] inspire 
me to cry out, at last, that the 
Emperor has no clothes. 

But, before taking so drastic a 
step merely on the basis of my 
own training and experience that 
corner entrances, triangular spaces 
and diagonal circulation patterns 
are unpleasant, and in view of the 
widespread influence these forms 
have had among students, perhaps 
the Forum could treat us to a full- 
dress presentation of the philoso- 
phy behind this idiom. 1 would 
hope that such an article would in- 
clude eye-level photographs and 
sketches, as well as words. 


ROBERT S. STURGIS 


Boston Architect 


IN-CRITIC 

Forum: Criticism by a practicing 
architect such as Donlyn Lyndon 
is much needed in a profession 
which has long feared open com- 
ment. That Mr. Lyndon is rarely a 
savage critic, unlike others 1 could 
name, is perhaps all to the good. 
As someone remarked to an ad- 
mirer of the poetry of Edgar A. 
Guest: “Keep on liking it, no mat- 
ter what folks say.” 

But should not Mr. Lyndon, in 
his generosity, stop short of puft- 
ing his own close associates? 
Charles Moore and William Turn- 
bull acted as independent consult- 
ants for the Portland plaza which 
Mr. Lyndon extolled in the July/- 
Aug. Forum, but they are also 
members of a firm in which Mr. 
Lyndon, until very recently, hap- 
pened to be a principal, and with 
which he still maintains some 
business association. This should 
have been made clear in the bio- 
graphical note which accompanied 
the article. 

A broader objection to the 
article may be raised. In a maga- 
zine sponsored by Urban Ameriea, 
which purports to grapple with 
large-scale problems, it seems friv- 
olous to confine discussion of an 
83-acre redevelopment project to 
its piazza. Portland Center's role 
as & rather important component 
of the metropolitan core, its re- 
lation to the central business dis- 
trict, its overall civic design, its 
failure or success as a social con- 


cept, warrant a searching analysis. 

Instead, Mr. Lyndon regales us 
with in-group tidbits concerning 
Charles Moore's Ph.D. dissertation 
and Lawrence Halprin's “impos- 
ing” collection of photographs of 
mountain streams. Much more to 
the point would have been critical 
reference to Halprin's earlier civic 
fountains, at the Student Center 
in Berkeley and at Ghirardelli 
Square in San Francisco which I, if 
not Mr. Lyndon, find woefully 
heavy-handed. Perhaps his Port- 
land fountain is finer; and if so, 
Bravo. 

Yet what is someone outside the 
in-group to make of Moore and 
Turnbull’s curious shelter “writh- 
ing” in the piazza? Mr. Lyndon’s 
tribute to this oddity—“teasing the 
observer into spurious analogies” 
—is almost trembling. If this is 
not “cuteness,” it is close to struc- 
tural perversity. Perhaps the best 
description is “willful,” applied by 
Mr. Lyndon himself to the shapes 
of the plaza. Nevertheless the 
gazebo does not seem especially 
“enigmatic”. One possible analogy, 
I trust not willfully spurious, is 
with an overturned fruit basket. 

ALLAN TEMKO 


Center for Planning 
and Development Research 
University of California 


Berkeley 
As an apocryphal admirer of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst once said, 
“You huff, PU puff.” 

It is, of course, a pleasure to be 
read closely by a responsible and 
dispassionate critic. One could only 
hope that someday he may visit 
the place of which we both speak. 

—DONLYN LYNDON 


SOUTHWESTERN FACTS 


Forum: Perey Johnson-Marshall’s 
article on “The Shapes of the New 
Southwest” [July/Aug. issue] pre- 
sents an interesting, lively and, for 
the most part, quite thoughtful 
analysis of the design successes 
and failures of the Southwest Proj- 
ect. 

We are, however, somewhat dis- 
turbed by his remarks about the 
relocation by this Agency of the 
families who formerly resided in 
Southwest. Professor Johnson- 
Marshall was provided material 
which stated explicitly and in de- 
tail how relocation was handled, 
the kinds of housing to which the 
families moved, services given to 
them, and the like. However, his 
article mentions only a “casual” 
conversation with “a low-income 
passerby” and one article in a local 
newspaper. . . . 

(continued on page 15) 
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The Chancery Building of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 


Civic Auditorium, Jacksonville, Florida. Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Four custom designs...all created 
with standard PITTCO’ metal systems 


There seems no end to the original concepts you 
can achieve with standard Pittco metal systems. 

We've made components interchangeable to 
permit remarkable flexibility in designing curtain 
walls, window walls and storefronts. 

We've developed structural framing members 
and spandrel materials as complete systems. 
That means fast, easy erection. 

For more information, see Sweet's Architec- 
tural File, or write for Pittco Architectural Metals, 
a valuable design handbook that contains com- 


plete full- and quarter-size details of the entire 
PITTCO line. 

Pittco Architectural Metals, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Ohio Street, Kokomo, Ind. 46901. 


® 


PITTCO 
ARCHITECTURAL 
G) METALS 


Architects: Victor Hornbein and Edward D. White, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
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Arching over an area of 11,500 square 
feet, this graceful enclosure glazed with 
PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic provides a 
spectacular setting for tropical plants at 
the Denver Botanic Gardens. In addition 
to providing a natural environment for 
the display of exotic vegetation, the 
crystal-clear PLEXIGLAS lets in ample 
sunlight to sustain plant growth. 

For this enclosure, large panels of 
PLEXIGLAS were formed to pyramidal 
shapes to give the building a dramatic 
appearance and increase the load-bearing 
capacity of the glazing. The high impact 
resistance of PLEXIGLAS minimizes 
breakage problems and provides 
safety overhead. 

In addition to clear transparent sheets, 
PLEXIGLAS is available in a broad range 
of transparent tints to meet varying 
requirements for solar heat and glare 
control in dome structures. The color 
stability and resistance to weathering of 
PLEXIGLAS has been established through 
more than 20 years of exterior use. 

For more information write for our 
brochure, ''Natural Light Through Domes 
and Arches of PLEXIGLAS” 


countries. Sold as OrocLasQ in other countries. 


HAAS 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 12) 


The facts, briefly, are these: 
The relocation of over 5,000 fami- 
lies from the most deteriorated 
and deprived part of Washington 
was a herculean undertaking cov- 
ering a period of eight years. In 
the private market, 2,166 of the 
Southwest families were relocated 
to standard—i.e., decent, safe, and 
sanitarv—private rental housing, 
and 444 families purchased stand- 
ard housing. Some 1,520 families 
were relocated to low-rent public 
housing, including public housing 
in the Southwest immediately 
adjacent to the Urban Renewal 
Area, and therefore in their for- 
mer neighborhood. An estimated 
980 families moved on their own 
before the RLA acquired the 
property in which they lived, and 
84 families moved on their own 
to substandard housing, having 
refused the Agency’s assistance. ... 

NEVILLE MILLER 
Chairman 


Redevelopment Land Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


DESIGN IN TRANSIT 


Forum: Congratulations on your 
issue covering Bay Area Rapid 
Transit [June issue]. It is difficult 
but vital to take a critical look at 
this svstem which is generally re- 
garded as a progressive Godsend. 
Your article has hopefully begun a 
needed precedent, by encouraging 
the design professions to demand 
an effective (vs. titular) role in 
transportation planning programs. 


ROBERT W. CORWIN 
Seattle Planner 


LOYALTY INTACT 


Forum: In reading your account 
of the Frieda Schiff Warburg 
Sculpture Garden at The Brooklyn 
Museum [June issue], 1 was very 
disturbed to find myself incorrect- 
ly quoted in a way that puts my 
lovalty to The Brooklyn Museum 
in question. 1 presume the sup- 
posed quotation was derived from 
the statement I made at the April 
27th meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, which was 
held in the garden. 

However ineptly stated, my ob- 
jective was to report on the gar- 
den and its ambitious and delight- 
ful design by Ian White. He con- 
ceived of the garden as a romantic 
and mysterious refuge comparable 


to those gardens of ruins in Istan- 
bul or Rome. On the evening of 
the meeting, all was too new and 
fresh so that it did not show off to 
full advantage. I attempted to 
project lan White's concept be- 
yond what was visible since I 
thought architectural historians 
should have a better idea of what 
we were trying to do. Obviously, 
my explanations gave your re- 
porter the incorrect impression 
that I did not like what was 
planned. ... 

MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


Curator 
Department of Decorative Arts 
The Brooklyn Museum 


CORRUPTING YOUTH 


Forum: The “Brutality” of your 
issues is extremely offensive to me. 
You may need a new hand at 
seleetion of material for publica- 
tion. 

Surely all American architecture 
is not so void of a realization that 
“man” lives in and looks at a 
building! Do vou realize what vou 
are doing to the coming generation 
of architects? 


DONALD B. MACNEIR 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Architect 


SUPER-BLOCKBUSTER 


Forum: In the Jan./Feb. issue vou 
describe Rockefeller Center as 
“America's most famous super- 
block.” This is not altogether ac- 
curate. There are no superblocks 
in Rockefeller Center. Superblocks 
are formed by closing streets, and 
no street in this area was closed. 
It is almost the same size as Lin- 
coln Center, which is a superblock, 
and which apparently, when com- 
pleted and fully occupied, will pro- 
duce one of the worst traffic con- 
gestions in the city, since it con- 
sists of a group of theaters, all of 
which will be closing at about the 
same time. 

It is at present fashionable to 
advocate the use of superblocks, 
and to depreciate the gridiron 
plan. But if one compares Rocke- 
feller Center and Lincoln Center, 
one can hardly fail to question this 
attitude. As Mr. Haskell says 
*Rockefeller Center is the only 
large piece of urban renewal done 
in business terms that the people 
of the United States really love. 
They visit it by the millions and 
they come again. But can you 
imagine anyone going out of his 
way to visit Lincoln Center? 


JOHN J. KLABER 


Huntington, N. Y. Architect 


For further treatment of Lincoln 
Center, see page 71—=p. 


HAWS 
Model 7M 
aluminum 
wall founta 


gives you 3$ 
refreshment 
wrought in 

cast aluminum 


Design flexibility and durability are the essence 
of this Haws wall fountain. The lines are crisp 
and functional; with waste strainer, anti-splash 
back panel, and receptor integrated into one 
compact unit. The material is modern too: cast 
Tenzaloy aluminum for lightness...hard anod- 
ized to a lasting bronze color. Haws gives you a 
choice of more than 200 fountains to fit your 
specs—all detailed in one complete catalog. Get 
your free copy now! Haws Drinking Faucet 
Company, 1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, 
California 94710. 


For details and information on other Haws 
products—see your Haws catalogs on drinking 
fountains, emergency eye/face-wash fountains, 
drench showers and decontamination equip- 
ment; and dental fountain/cuspidor units. 
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Some people believe a door should be a work of ar 


When it comes to entranceways, which kind of 
beauty concerns you most? The beauty of form? 
Of function? Of materials? & At Schlage, we 
feel these three aspects of beauty are insepar- 
able. We try to prove it in the way we make 


our locks. & Chronologically, beauty of mat: 
rials comes first. We pay a premium to g 
metals of intrinsic structural integrity and un 
formity. The tolerances to which we machi 

these materials bring a mathematical beauty t 


The facade of Saint-Gatien, Cathedral of Tours, is a masterpiece of late Gothic architecture. Started about 1200, Saint-Gatien was not completed until 1547. 
A limited number of special quality reproductions, made from this photograph, are available from Schlage Lock Company, Box 3324, San Francisco 


Schlage does. 


he hidden dynamics of plungers, springs, bear- locking, each with beauty built in at every step. 
ngs, tumblers. % The external form grows out This is why Schlage locks work on and on, 
Xf the internal function. At Schlage, this means smoothly and effortlessly, until they achieve a 
he production of 101 different designs (and further economic beauty, 


23 finishes), each related to the mechanics of the beauty of old age. 9 SCHLAGE: 


SAN FRANCISCO * VANCOUVER B.C. 
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This Peerless Presidential Suite V desk 
features wood legs that flow into 
solid wood top perimeter, which 
encompasses metal panels and wood 
grain laminated top. 
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PEERLESS 


THIS IS ONE MEMBER OF THE 
NEW PEERLESS PRESIDENTIAL 
SUITE V. But it's not the only 
model in the line. 

Its beauty of design is oversim- 
plified. But it’s not that design 
factor alone. 

It foreshadows office furniture 
styles to come. But it’s not just 
that image alone. 

It’s all a life time needs in the 
way of durability. But it’s not just 
quality workmanship alone. 


Chicago 
New York 


Dunt Its utility is all a busy executive 


Los Angeles 
А " " . 24) 
| stylized office furniture suona | would demand. But it’s more than 
E Philadelphia © just useful alone. 
AD P WV s TEN Peerless Presidential Suite V is 


all of these things. 

Don't just take our word for it. 
Full color literature proves these 
points. Ask for architectural price 
list/catalog 190. Write: Peerless 
Steel Equipment Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19111 
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New laminate roofing... 
looks as good as it lasts 


It's made of weather-resistant 
Du Pont HYPALON? synthetic 
rubber bonded to a Neoprene- 
bound asbestos felt. This new 
laminate roofing offers you a 
single-ply roof that's smooth, 
flame-resistant and watertight. 


This new system is light, flexible 
and easy to install. Works well 


on flat, pitched and many other 
contemporary roofs. HYPALON is 
highly resistant to the effects of 
sunlight, ozone, abrasion and 
industrial atmospheres. It's also 
color stable. 


For more details on Du Pont 
HYPALON and its use in roofing, 
please write: 


Du Pont Company, Room 4277 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898 


Du Pont de Nemours Int'l S.A. 
Geneva, Switzerland 


REG. U, 5. PAT. OFF. 


HYPALON? 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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FROM 
KOTZEBUE 
TO 
CALEXICO 


T... Joist spans the continent. Fitting analogy, too, because TJ is in 
the span business with both roof and floor systems. 
Architects across the country are finding new design freedom with 
this wood and steel joist. It provides spans up to 100 feet and can be cus- 
tom fabricated in almost any profile. 
Economy is practically Trus Joist's middle name. Light weight (most 
sizes can be erected by two carpenters) means savings on footings, foun- 
dations and bearing walls. Nailable chords allow for direct application of 
low-cost roofing, ceiling and flooring materials. Other inherent advantages 
include minimum deflection, open webs for duct work, three week delivery 
and many more. Tex 
Check Sweet's (2b-Tr) or write for our design manual. There's no ress m 
charge. And feel free to hop up to our newest Eskimo school in Kotzebue, Ooms & 
Alaska, (just north of the Arctic circle) or down to our latest warehouse in 


Calexico, (on the Mexican border). We have distributors in most major cities 
and factories in California, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, lowa and W. Canada. P. O. Box 7927 Boise, Idaho 83707 
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Here's DENSYLON-— 


the new floor covering that’s obsoleted tile 
and carpet for high-traffic areas 


Engineered for commercial use with A.C.E.' nylon 


Not only is our revolutionary new 
DENSYLON* different than any other kind 
of floor covering—it's better. 

Better for every area of every kind of 
building—schools, hospitals, offices, res- 
taurants (even restaurant kitchens!). 

Easier maintenance is one reason. Dirt, 
grime, or soil can't penetrate DENSYLON's 
extra-tight-twist, high-density nylon pile. 
Any kind of spillage—fruit juice, honey, 
even hot grease—wipes right off with a 
damp sponge. DENSYLON vacuums clean 
as new with half the strokes required by 
carpet. And the savings on never having to 
scrub or wash or wax a bare floor will pay 
for a DENSYLON installation in just a few 
years! 

Superb appearance is another reason. 
DENSYLON comes in a broad range of 
handsome colors and patterns. It has all 
the warmth and luxury of carpet—but 
none of its disadvantages. And, unlike tile, 
DENSYLON can't be marred, or scratched, 
or dented. Even by spike heels or heavy 
fixtures. 


For comfort and quiet, DENSYLON is 
permanently and integrally bonded to a 
3/16" B. E Goodrich sponge-rubber back- 
ing (note—that's sponge, not foam.) It 
carries a lifetime guarantee. DENSYLON 
can never ripple or buckle. Big benefit: 
when things (or people) fall, they land on 
a cushion. 

Finally, there's wear. Or rather, no 
wear. Because no DENSYLON installation 
has ever worn out. Even at the G.E. 
World's Fair Exhibit where 15 million 
people trudged over DENSYLON. DENsY- 
LON can be put in the heaviest traffic areas 
without showing "traffic lanes." 

CCC is the world's largest exclusive 
manufacturer of commercial carpet. We 
make miles and miles of conventional 
carpet. Every fiber, every construction. 
For those areas that require conventional 
carpet, we recommend it. Now we're mak- 
ing miles and miles of DENSYLON. For 
where tile used to go. For where carpet 
never could. 

We have the industry's largest staff of 


floor-covering specialists out in the field. 
One of them will be happy to explain why 
revolutionary new DENSYLON is making 
everything else obsolete. Or, we'll mail you 
the facts. Use the coupon. Now. 


CCC 10 West 33rd Street 
New York, New York 10001 Dept. AF-9 
Attention: Mr. Oliver A. Wyman 


O Send facts on revolutionary DENSYLON. 
О Have representative give us estimate 
on approximately Square yards. 


Name 


Title Phone 


Organization 


Address 


*CCC's trademark for its sponge-bonded, high-density nylon carpet 


iTrademark: Allied Chemical Corporation 


Densylon 


MANUFACTURED GGG WITH A. C. E. 
BY NYLON BY sd 


Commercial Carpet Corporation, New York City, Chicago. In Los Angeles, Pacific Commercial Carpet Corporation. Canadian Affiliate: C. C. Carpet Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario 
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Don't specify Gargoyles 
to do a RIGID-TEX job 


For fascia, Reflection-flat- 
o tening Rigid-tex 
flashing, ., 


ainless gives you 
column protection against 
and mullion the elements 
that you can 
COVETS depend on... and its 
textured patterns provide decor- 
ative advantages as well. 
Many otherwise beautiful build- 
ings are being capped with mate- 
rials that are as effective against 
wear and corrosion as a stone 
bird, and just about as handsome. 


Rigid-tex stainless is resistant to 
corrosion and far less susceptible 
to vandalism than unrigidized 
stainless. We'll send you a 50-50 
comparison sample. Take a nail 
and scratch its surface. Hold it 
in the sunlight. You'll see how 
much more mar-resistance and 
how much less glare Rigid-tex 
provides. 

Lighter gauges are possible be- 
cause Rigidizing strengthens the 
metal. Rigid-tex is easier to work 
with, therefore—fewer rejects in 


For catalogs, and 50-50 sample, write: 


fabrication and installation.It can 
be color-coated, highlighted, and 
polished. 

Consider Rigid-tex when specify- 
ing flashing and fascia... we'll be 
glad to do all your gargoyle work. 


RIGIDIZED METALS 


731 Ohio Street + Buffalo, New York 14203 


Telephone 716-856-9060 


Model CTF—has recessed floor for on-job tiling. (Exclusive) 


Wouldn't you welcome a shower receptor that color-matches 


м, ”,ч i 
Pe cm. ` 


the other plumbing fixtures? And even the bathroom floor! 


TRADEMARK ARASS CORP. 


The new Surfline* shower receptor makes the shower stall belong 

in the bathrooms you design. This is the only receptor in 
American-Standard high-fashion fixture colors—Surf Green*, Fawn Beige* 
Venetian Pink*, Regency Blue*, Manchu Yellow* or Bath-Fixture 
White. The only receptor that can be customized to the pattern of a 
tiled bathroom wall or floor. Yet the installed price is less than a 
combination of job-built pan and tiled floor. U Surfline is also the only 
receptor of one-piece Duramold* construction. (Quiet, stain-resistant, 
hard as stone; no lead pan required.) The only receptor with 

drain at the front, not underfoot. Two popular sizes: 34" by 48" and 
34" by 34". For more information, see your American-Standard 
representative. Or write American-Standard, Plumbing 

and Heating Division, 40 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD 


a Ñ. 


American- Standard 


PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION 
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What do you 
want to do 
with the heat? 


Take it out? Put it in? 


FOR RESIDENTIAL AND 

LIGHT COMMERCIAL HEATING 

1. Gas-Fired Forced Air Furnaces. Up- 
flow or downflow models with belt or 
uni-drive. For natural, mixed or L-P gas. 
50,000 to 225,000 Btu. 

2. Oil-Fired Forced Air Furnaces. Up- 
flow, counterflow, lowboy and hori- 
zontal models. 85,000 to 335,000 Btu. 
3. Gas-Fired Boilers, 49 sizes ranging 
from 60,000 thru 6,000,000 Btu. Steam 
and forced hot water. Includes models 
with storage tank water heaters. 

4. Horizontal Gas-Fired Forced Air Fur- 
naces. Compact for installation in base- 
ment, crawl space or attic location. 65,000 
to 150,000 Btu. 

5. Year 'Round Comfort Package. Com- 
pact gas-fired heating with matching 
precharged cooling system. Designed 
for small homes, apartments, zoned Sys- 
tems. 1 to 3 tons cooling. 50,000 to 
150,000 Btu heating. 

6. Electric Cooling/Gas Heating Pack- 
age. Weatherproof package for rooftop 
or slab installation. Automatic change- 
over to heating or cooling. 2, 3 or 5 ton 
cooling, 65,000, 100,000 and 150,000 
Btu heating 


FOR COOLING: ADD-ON 

OR INDEPENDENT SYSTEMS 

7. Electric Air-Conditioning Units. 
Weatherproof, top discharge, air-cooled 
condensing units. 2 to 10 ton. Up to 
20 tons when banked. 

8. Gas Engine Air-Conditioning. Low 
cost operation. Air-cooled. Natural or 
LP gas and 115v. AC. 5 and 10 tons. 
9. Package Cooling Units. Low sil- 
houette. Large access panels. Weather- 
proof. 2 to 10 ton capacity. 

10. Split-System Heat Pumps. Com- 
pressor unit installs outside. Compact 
blower-coil unit fits inside in area only 
12” high. 1% ton, 2 ton, 2% ton, 3 ton 
cooling. 17,000 Btu, 25,000 Btu, 35,000 
Btu heating. 


FOR COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING AND/OR COOLING 

11. Gas-Fired Unit Heaters. Rugged 
Dura-Tube heat exchangers. 24 Models 
from 25,000 to 350,000 Btu. 

12. Gas-Fired Duct Furnaces. For out- 
door or indoor installation. Alumized or 
stainless steel heat exchangers. 50,000 
to 700,000 Btu. 

13. Skyliner Rooftop Units. For any 
combination of heating-cooling-venti- 
lating. Natural, mixed or L-P gas heat- 
ing. Electric or gas engine powered 
cooling. 5 to 20 ton cooling. 200,000 
to 700,000 Btu heating. 

14. Heavy-Duty Gas-Fired Blower 
Heaters. For either free-discharge or 
central use. 250,000 to 1,750,000 Btu. 
15. Direct-Fired Make-Up Air Heaters. 
Provide large volumes of filtered tem- 
pered air to prevent drafts, air starvation 
in large plants. 5,000 to 100,000 CFM 
capacity. Also complete line of Indirect 
Fired Make-Up Air packages. 


Janitrol makes the unit to fit your exact needs! 


Whatever your heat-handling problems, you get more— 
and better—solutions from Janitrol. More products, with 
Janitrol's complete, broad line. More engineering know- 
how that pays off in dependable design, easier installation, 
more customer satisfaction. You get more field and tech- 
nical assistance with Janitrol's expert field network and 
factory training. Faster availability from Janitrol's two 
factories plus 12 regional warehouses. It pays to get at 
least one estimate from Janitrol. For full details and speci- 
fications, contact your Janitrol representative. The name's 
in the yellow pages. Janitrol gives you more to work with. 


JANITROL DIVISION 
Midland-Ross Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 
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N OW! Genuine portland cement terrazzo 


comparable in cost to quality resilient flooring 


® adhesive thin-set 
TE R R AB () N [) terrazzo flooring 
Tested! Proved! 


Bi Installed cost up to 50% less than conventional terrazzo. Тһе exceptional beauty, undisputed durability, and maintenance 
ease of genuine portland cement terrazzo—at low cost. This is the 


Wi Allows direct application of terrazzo to base slab. promise of Thiokol's TERRABOND? adhesive system—a tested and 
E Eliminat d hi d underbed proved method for installing thin-set terrazzo. With TERRABOND* 
iminates sand Cushion and underbed. adhesive, terrazzo topping is bonded directly to the base slab 

А : with a grip that is stronger than concrete itself. Now you can 

Bi Installs anytime after slab is cured. specify real terrazzo for almost any floor in any building at a cost 


that will please any client. For a copy of Thiokol's TERRABOND® 


E Requires only 1/2- to 5/8-inch terrazzo thickness. uent a 
adhesive system specification and a list of licensed contractors, 


Wi Reduces dead weight. Saves vertical space. write to Thiokol at the address below. 
Bi Installs on upper floors without increase in basic à 
structural requirements. 7 Atoko€ 
Wi Can be used in older buildings without extensive CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
redesign of existing structure or spaces. 780 North Clinton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 08607 
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FORUM 


Not long ago, Mayor John V. 
Lindsay of New York made one 
of those ringing statements that 
all big-city mayors like to make 
and some, including Lindsay, seem 
to mean. The upper- and middle- 
income suburbs, said Lindsay, “try 
to build a high wall to protect 
themselves from the city core. The 
major problem of the cities is to 
break down that wall, to make the 
suburban areas an integral part of 
the cities upon which they live.” 

The statement did not go un- 
noticed by Presiding Supervisor 
Ralph G. Caso of Hempstead 
Town, L. L, who promptly wrote 
officials in 52 suburban counties 
around the nation asking their 
help in defending the wall. “After 
generations of mismanagement, 
the cities are decaying, and in an 
attempt to delay the process they 
are reaching out to pull the sub- 
urbs down with them.” He sug- 
gested that suburban politicians 
form a “pressure block” to fight 
“the growing encroachment of 
cities on suburban rights and com- 
forts.” 

Becoming more specific, Mr. 
Caso noted that the majority of 
his town’s residents moved from 
New York in the past two decades 
“to escape the city jungles.’’ He 
defended their right to strive for 
a better way of life “without fac- 
ing oppressive and inequitable 
intrusions.” 

Parts of some large cities, of 
course, share the problems and 
sentiments of Mr. Caso. Just ask 
the teenagers of Jefferson Park in 
Chicago—the ones with the rocks 
in their hands. 


UPS & DOWNS 


SEARCH FOR STRATEGY 


Congressional hearings on urban 
affairs normally consist of jousts 
between contending special in- 
terest groups over specific legisla- 
tion. Last month a Senate sub- 
committee began a study of city 
problems that promised to dig 
much deeper, and go on much 
longer. 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff of 
Connecticut, chairman of the sub- 
committee on executive reorgani- 
zation, billed the study “a de- 
tailed, full, and in-depth appraisal 
of the crisis in America’s cities and 
the role of the Federal govern- 
ment in meeting it." The subcom- 


mittee does not expect to get the | 
answers it wants “in a month, or 
even a year,” Senator Ribicoff 
said. “I expect that these hearings 
will continue as long as needed.” 

At the opening session, the sena- 
tor raised such questions as 
whether Federal urban programs 
had been diffuse, uncoordinated, 
obsolete, divided, and even con- 
flicting. “In short, do we have, a 
clear constructive national strategy 
geared toward the improvement-of 
our cities? If not, what steps must 
we take to obtain it?" 


GUNS, BUTTER, AND SLUMS 


From Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy of New York, a first-day wit- 
ness, Ribicoff got some compelling 
answers to his questions. “It is 
clear, said Kennedy, "that our 
present policies have been directed 
to particular aspects of our prob- 
lems—and have often ignored or 
even harmed our larger purposes.” 

Kennedy called for a Federal 


survey on urban problems that 


—Herblock in The Washington Post 


would “not be limited by budg- 
etary considerations. Even if we 
cannot do everything, we must 
know where we are falling short.” 

Meanwhile, our national wealth 
can permit us to do much more 
right now, Kennedy said in a re- 
buttal of President Johnson's 
guns-or-butter philosophy. “The 
demands of Viet Nam purportedly 
responsible for the cutbacks in 
vital education, housing, and 
poverty programs in fact still rep- 
resent less than 3 per cent of our 
gross national product,” Kennedy 
said. Despite expenditures in Viet 
Nam, he claimed, “the Federal gov- 
ernment is spending a smaller pro- 
portion of our gross national prod- 
uct than it did three years ago." 

The next day, Kennedy and 
Ribicoff continued their attack, 
this time using HUD Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver as the target. 
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| man advisory panel. Portman is a 
| principal in the syndicate of Crow- 


Box-Portman and David Rocke- 


| feller & Associates, which bought 


the property for $11.5 million. 
The $125-million development 
will include office buildings, an 
800-room hotel, and a repertory 
| theater. A system of elevated 
plazas and walkways will be joined 
to those in Golden Gateway’s 
residental blocks, and “not less 
than 1 per cent” of construction 
costs will be devoted to works of 
art, according to Redevelopment 
Director M. Justin Herman. 
Herman said the developers 
were “very much concerned with 
urban esthetics.” The review panel 
will consist of Architects Pietro 
Belluschi and Gerald M. McCue; 
Landscape Architect Thomas D. 
Church; Artist Jesse Reichek; and 
William L. Slayton, executive vice 
president of Urban America Inc. 


OPEN SPACE 


BLOW TO THE BELT 


Greenbelt, Md., one of the 
model garden communities devel- 
oped during the early years of the 
New Deal, is belatedly discovering 
that you can't have your eake and 
eat it too. 

When the Federal government 
built the town in 1937 for low- 
income workers, it was planned 
within a circle of open space 
(below) that was intended to re- 
main inviolate forever. In 1952, 
the government sold the town to a 
citizen's cooperative, which a few 
years later sold off most of the 806 
acres of greenbelt to a private 
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developer. Now it is- 


-against a developer who wants to | 


Bridge and Tunnel 


build high-rise apartments in this 
open space. 

The developer, а syndicate 
headed by Charles S. Bresler and | 
Theodore Lerner, signed an agree- 
ment with Greenbelt to build gar- 
den apartments on a 50-acre tract 
at an average density not higher 
than seven units per acre, and to 
donate 3.3 acres as parkland. 

Bresler, the city claims, has re- 
neged on both deals, and it has 
brought suit against him. Bresler 
admits that the tract is being de- 
veloped at a much higher density, 
but claims he was forced to sign 
the agreement. “They had a gun 
at my head,” he said. As for the 
donation, Bresler has withheld it 
because, he contends, the city does 
not maintain its parks. 

Greenbelt’s citizens, who sold 
their right to maintain an undevel- 
oped greenbelt when they sold the 
land, contend that this does not 
give Bresler license to develop it 
in any way he sees fit. Says City 
Manager James Giese, “Mr. Bres- 
ler is thinking only of his own 
interests. He made a commitment 
that he did not honor.” 


ONE GOOD TURN ... 


Relations between Robert Moses 
and the City of New York, usual- 
ly stormy, were strangely mixed 
this summer. Though stung when 
Mayor Lindsay dismissed him 
from his freewheeling position as 
New York's "arterial highway co- 
ordinator,” Moses decided to turn 
the other cheek. He announced 
that the well-heeled Triborough 
Authority, 


which he still heads, will build 26 | | 
vest-pocket parks and  play- 
grounds, covering a total of 125 
acres, on leftover scraps of land 
along some of the city's major 
highways. 

So anxious was Moses to ex- 
press his good will that he let the 
word slip out—in the form of a 
l6-page printed brochure—to the 
surprise of city Parks Commis- 
sioner Thomas P. F. Hoving, who 
had been working with him on the 
parklet scheme. 

All the while, the city adminis- 
tration was trying to cancel or 
delay some of Moses favorite 
highway projects. It succeeded in 
getting the state to de-map the 
Bushwick Expressway through 
Brooklyn, an important link to 
the Lower Manhattan Express- 
way, which Mayor Lindsay also 
shelved. Hoving himself dealt the 
lowest blow by proposing that 
land set aside for Secuon 1 of the 
Richmond Parkway be preserved 
instead as a 4.7-mile-long, 300-ft.- 
wide “trailway” linking several of 
Staten Island's existing parks. 

Sometimes it just doesn't pay 
to be nice. 


SPECULATION BY THE SEA 


In 1962, Congress declared 53,000 
acres at Point Reyes in Northern 
California a national seashore. 
Land speculators immediately de- 
scended on the wildly beautiful 
beaches like sea gulls, with the 
result that the Interior Depart- 
ment has used up its initial $14 
million in acquisition funds buying 
only 17,000 acres. 

Last month Interior made a dra- 
matic new proposal for ending the 
price escalation. 1t asked Congress 
for the power of condemnation, 
and $40 million, to buy all the 
remaining land  now—including 
26,620 acres to be set aside for 
compatible private development. 
Interior would then sell or lease 
the land in the private sector later. 

Congressional supporters of the 
seashore were warily favorable 
to the idea. But Senator Milward 
L. Simpson, írom  landlocked 
Wyoming, found it "frightening." 


DAMNED IF YOU DO . 


'The city of Chicago is in trouble 
because of its policy of building 
publie housing mainly in Negro 
ghettoes. The city of Stamford, 
Conn., is in trouble because of its 
poliey of building such housing 
outside of the ghettoes. 

The American Civil Liberties 

{ (continued on page 87) 


DOWNTOWN 


IN 5-D 


Through a happy combination of expert fore- 
sight, private initiative, and luck, Montreal is 
about to become the first 20th century city in 
North America. Its Downtown, compressed be- 
tween Mount Royal and the St. Lawrence, is seen 
here outlined in white, erupting skyward. But 
what sets this core apart is not so much the 
towers as their spreading roots in a multilevel 
network of shops, transportation systems, and 
pedestrian promenades. 


Among those who assisted greatly in the preparation of this article was 
the architect Herbert C. Auerbach, who was I.M. Pei & Associates’ on- 
site representative when the Place Ville Marie complex was built. Mr. 
Auerbach is now a project coordinator to urban redevelopment groups 
like Concordia Estates. Full credits for design of the major Downtown 
projects are on page 106. The views expressed on these pages are, of 
course, those of the author. 
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Aerial view on facing page shows Down- 
town area as it looks today. Plan (below) 
includes existing grid of pedestrian 
promenades, plus additional walkways 
to be built by 1972. It also shows Metro 


be 


SHERBROOKE 


system, new underground highways, 
commuter lines and, in grey, present 
and future parking facilities. Section 
(above), taken through present and fu- 
ture Downtown, shows continuous multi- 
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level system. Following numbers are 
key to both aerial photo and drawings 
on this page: (1) Place Ville Marie; (2) 
Place Victoria; (3) Place du Canada; (4) 
CN's Central Station; (5) CP's Windsor 
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Station; (6) Place Bonaventure; (7) Im- 
perial Bank of Commerce; (8) Cathe- 
dral; (9) CIL House; (10) McGill College 
Avenüe Development; (11) Place des 
Arts; (12) Vieux Montreal; (13) Habitat. 
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The new core is the 
product of topography, 
tradition—and vision 


Opposite page: Old Bon-Secours mar- 


ket building (top), like many struc- 
tures in Vieux Montreal, has been 
restored, and now houses the city 
planning department. Looking west 
down Rue Lagauchetiere (bottom), 
Place Bonaventure is under construc- 
tion at left, CP's raised-eyebrows 
hotel at Place du Canada is in the 
distance, and CN's parking garage is 
at right. All are joined together by 
means of the pedestrian network. 

This page: The steep street leading 
to old City Hall (above right) indi- 
cates the sharpness of Downtown's 
slope to the river. In an 1839 map 
(top right, the core is shown 
stretched along the shore. The rec- 
tangle indicates its present position. 


Metropolitan Montreal (popula- 
tion 2.2 million) covers the island 
formed by the St. Lawrence and 
the Riviére des Prairies, spilling 
onto the opposite shore. But the 
essential Montreal is compressed 
between the mountain and the 
big river. This fact accounts 
in large measure for the exciting 
urban character of Montreal: the 
core has been prevented from 
leaking out into sprawl. 

There are other facts that have 
contributed: the fact that its 
population is largely French- 
speaking, and traditionally urban 
oriented; the faet that Montreal 
is a great port; the fact that it 
is an important railroad hub, 
with both the Canadian National 
(CN) and the Canadian Pacific 
(CP) railroads converging in the 
city's core; the fact that it is a 
famous university town and thus 
a major intellectual and cultural 
center; and the fact that it has 
always had a considerable archi- 
tectural tradition. 

And there is one supremely 
important fact of topography 
that enabled Downtown's plan- 
ners to develop their multiple 
decks: the fact that Downtown 
Montreal, from the MeGill cam- 
pus to the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, drops off between 
150 and 200 feet in elevation. 
“All you need is a 15-foot change 
in elevation to put out of sight 
one entire system of services,” 
Harry Cobb said recently. 

Vincent Ponte immediately 
recognized the overriding im- 
portanee of the third dimension 


in Montreal's topographie po- 
tential. “Planners are beginning 
to go beyond the 2-D of paper 
plans,” Ponte says. “In this city 
we are concentrating the core 
functions into a tight, totally 
interrelated unit, doubling and 
tripling the use of the same par- 
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cels of precious Downtown land 
by inserting several levels above 
and below ground.” 

One should probably know 
one or two additional facts of 
geography, history, and local 
tradition: first—a matter of 
clarification—“north” in Mon- 
treal is, in fact, almost west; 
second, St. Lawrence Boulevard 
(which runs “north-south”) is 
considered the dividing line be- 
tween French-speaking Montre- 
alers (east) and English-speak- 
ing ones (west). This division 
determines some planning de- 
cisions that might make little 
sense otherwise. 

So these were the precondi- 
tions for the new Downtown 
Montreal: a geographic fact; 
an urban tradition; a eross- 
roads location; a cultural pre- 
occupation and heritage; and a 
topographic advantage. Now all 
that was needed was the oppor- 
tunity to plan on a big scale, 
and men with vision, and in the 
right places, to do the planning. 
Between 1956 and 1966—the 
period which Ponte calls the “ten 
golden years of Montreal’s 
Downtown" — significant things 
began to happen: 

First, the CN’s president, 
Donald Gordon, decided that 
the time had come to develop 
the railroad's 22 aeres of land 
(mostly air rights) around 
Central Station. As early as 
the 1920's, Sir Henry Thornton, 
a predecessor of Gordon, had 
commissioned plans for such a 
development, and these plans 
already contained the  basie 
principle of a multilevel Down- 
town core. 


Second, Gordon brought in 


Bill Zeckendorf, who immedi- 
ately recognized the potential 
of the CN property: its ideal 
location in terms of existing 
and possible future transporta- 
tion facilities; and its location 
in the path of the shift in Mon- 
treal's center of gravity. 


Third, Zeckendorf, in turn, 
brought in Pei, Cobb, and Ponte 
to design not only the 7-acre 
PVM site, but to prepare a mas- 
ter plan as well for the entire 
22-aere CN property. (Aetually, 
they went far beyond the con- 
fines of that site.) 


Fourth, Zeckendorf’s enor- 
mous gamble—to build 1.5 mil- 
lion square feet of rental office 
space in one great erueiform 
tower, at a time when Montre- 
al’s annual office space con- 
struction came to a mere 300,- 
000 square feet—paid off when 
the late James Muir, president 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
moved from his old St. James 
Street headquarters into PVM. 


And, Fifth, there was the sig- 
nificant contribution of the city 
of Montreal itself, and that of 
its mayor, Jean Drapeau. He 
had been re-elected in 1960 on 
a platform that promised con- 
struction of а long-diseussed 
mass transit system—the “Met- 
ro” subway. 

These were the most crucial 
events of Montreal’s “ten gold- 
en years.” Because Mayor Dra- 
peau and others showed the 
vision to build the new Down- 
town core, Montreal succeeded 
in attracting next year’s official 
World’s Fair (EXPO 67). That 
coup was the final boost that 
the city needed. 
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PHASE ONE: 
PVM PAVES 
THE WAY 


Opposite page: The then newly opened 
PVM in an aerial view; in section, 
showing multilevel separation of 
functions below plaza; and in prom- 
enade-level plan, showing its network 
extending to Central Station and other 
nearby buildings. This page: The PVM 
tower (top right); the entrance to its 
1,200-car, two-level garage (center 
right; and a segment of its sunlit 
shopping promenade. 


The aerial photograph at left 
was taken in the spring of 1963, 
a few months after the 7-aere 
PVM complex was dedicated. 
To who observed the 


dedication, the most significant 


those 


aspect of PVM may have been 
the part that showed 
ground level: the 48-story eru- 
ciform tower (right) placed 
off-center next to a 4-aere plaza. 
That tower contained 1.5 mil- 
lion square feet of rentable of- 
the 
an- 


above 


fice space (five times 
amount then being built 
nually in all of Montreal put 
together)—and it was an im- 
pressive sight indeed. 

3ut more significant in terms 
of urban design were the four 
levels (totaling 1.2 million 
square feet) underneath the 
plaza—the part of PVM that 
did not meet the eye. 

On those four levels (see вес- 
opposite), Zeekendorf’s 
team of architeets and planners 
had created an organism con- 
sisting of promenades a half- 


tion, 


mile in length, lit in part 
through sunken courts, and 
serving about 160,000 square 
feet of retail space. Below 


these promenades there were 
two levels of parking (capacity : 
1,200 ears), and below it were 


the CN's tracks and platforms. 
Trueks were brought into PVM 
through underground roadways, 
without interference at any level 
with parking or pedestrians. 

PVM's network did not stop 
at the property line. It was tied 
into adjacent buildings so that, 
for example, pedestrians could 
move under cover from PVM to 
Central Station. All told, the ini- 
tial construction created 11% 
miles of promenades, and there 
were plans to tie PVM's sub- 
plaza organism to future build- 
ings as well. 

When Zeckendorf first pro- 
posed his great Downtown system 
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of promenades, “experts” pre- 
dicted inevitable failure. The 
truth is that the retail space has 
been fully rented since PVM was 


opened, and the turnover in t.n- 
ants has been zero. 

What made the location of 
Place Ville Marie so attractive 
to Bill Zeckendorf? Some of the 
the CN’s 
property was served by a system 
of commuter trains (including a 
railroad tunnel that heads due 
north from Central Station, and 
passes under Mount Royal); the 
CP's Windsor Station was near- 


reasons are obvious: 


by, as was a major bus terminal; 


St. Catherine Street, Montreal's 
prineipal shopping  thorough- 
fare, with three big department 
stores, was a short block to the 
north; and there were good 
hotels nearby as well. 

Moreover, there was a notice- 
able shift taking place in Mon- 
treal's commercial 
gravity: Vieux Montréal, now a 
historie distriet, had been the 
original core; the St. James 
Street area to the west had be- 
come the Wall Street of Mon- 
treal at the turn of the century; 
and by then the residential areas 
had moved up to the slopes of 
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Phase One (continued): 
PVM began with 
a hole in the ground 


Opposite page: The bird's eye view at 
top was taken in 1954, showing the 
open tracks part of which were 
to become PVM's site. The bottom 
photo was taken of the same area a 
few weeks ago. Just behind PVM, to 
the left, is CIL House; and rising at 
the photo's right edge is the CIBC 
tower. This page: From top to bottom, 
four levels of Montreal's downtown 
network. First comes the PVM plaza; 
then the promenade level, with es- 
calators leading to commuter rail- 
ways; then the mezzanine of one of 
the Metro stations a few blocks away; 
and finally the Metro tracks. 
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St. Catherine Street. The final 
shift began as the office center, 
in the years between the first 
and second world wars, slowly 
moved towards Mount Royal. 
The PVM site stood squarely in 
the path of this movement. 

At this point, Montreal’s 
Mayor Drapeau initiated plans 
for the new Metro system which 
will open next month. The sys- 
tem—possibly the most modern 
in the world—will bracket the 
new Downtown area, And its 
tracks are located so far under- 
ground that each station in- 
eludes a mezzanine level halfway 
between the traeks and the 
street. These mezzanines will be- 
come integral parts of the Down- 
town network of promenades: by 
the time the Metro opens, this 
publie eontribution to the Down- 
town organism will add another 
mile of connecting walkways. 

When PVM was little more 
than a hole in the ground (op- 
posite page), Bill Zeckendorf 
needed one—just one—really big 
tenant who would make the move 
from the St. James Street dis- 
triet into the emerging new core. 
That tenant was the Royal Bank 
of Canada, whose then president, 
the late James Muir, shared 
Zeekendorf's optimism. 

Today PVM's tower bears the 
Royal Bank's name. And soon 
after Muir decided in 1958 to 
move into PVM, several others 
joined the exodus from St. 
James Street: The Canadian Im- 
perial Bank of Commeree built 
its 43-story tower on Dominion 
Square; the 34-story CIL House 
went up diagonally across the 
street from PVM; and all 
around PVM, properties were 
being assembled and new office 
space was being planned on a 
seale that would have seemed in- 
conceivable a few years earlier. 

One signifieant detail emerged 
as these new structures went up; 
most of those that were tied into 
the PVM complex by means of 
the promenades and other net- 
works tended to rent very rapid- 
ly. Some of those that stood 
alone found it harder to attract 
tenants. The lesson was not lost 
upon the planners and develop- 
ers of the new Downtown. 
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PHASE TWO: 
THE CORE IN 
FULL SWING 


Opposite page: The aerial photo 
shows the current condition of the 
core, with Place Victoria halfway 
completed; Place Bonaventure almost 
topped out; and at Place du Canada, 
the new hotel finished and the small- 
er office building rising rapidly. The 
15-story IBM Building at PVM also 
is completed. The section and plan 
show the pedestrian network as it 
will be at the end of Phase Two, 
when the promenades will be about 
four miles long. This page: portraits 
of Place Bonaventure (background of 
photo at top right) Place Victoria 
(above right), and Place du Canada 
(bottom right). 


Next to deciding to develop the 
CN’s 22-aere downtown site, Pre- 
sident Donald Gordon’s most 
important decision may have 
been to insist that Zeckendorf 
produce a master plan for the 
entire area. 

Even in its first phase (PVM), 
that master plan proved to be so 
Vincent Ponte 
by Place Bona- 


convincing that 
was retained 
venture and, more recently, by 
other major developers planning 
in the : ew Downtown. As а re- 
sult, there has been a consistency 
and continuity in the funda- 
mental approach unmatched in 
any other modern city. 

Yet the architectural expres- 
sion, above grade, eould hardly 
be more diverse. Among the new 
buildings now going up (or re- 
cently completed) in the new 
Downtown are these: 

Place Victoria—the sleek 47- 
story concrete and glass tower by 
Moretti and Nervi, housing the 
Stock Exchange. Its tapering 
corner columns have given Mon- 
treal’s skyline a striking new sil- 
houette (below). Hopefully, the 


initial tower, with its six-story 
annex, will be duplicated, in mir- 
ror-image fashion; and the en- 
tire complex will then be tied in- 
to Place Bonaventure and the 
Metro. 

Place Bonaventure—the “New 
Brutalist" 15-story, rough con- 
erete strueture (above right, be- 
hind Place Victoria, and page 45) 
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by ARCOP, which will contain 
3.1 million square feet of space, 
ineluding shopping galleries, ex- 
hibition halls, and a 400-room 
hotel on the roof. PB is being 
built over 5 aeres of the CN's 
tracks, and will be completed 
next spring. It, too, is intimately 
tied to subsurface systems, in- 
cluding «underground service 
roads for trucks. The owners are 
Concordia Estates, perhaps the 
brightest developers on the Mon- 
treal scene at present. 

Place du Canada—a complex of 
dissimilar buildings that 
share a common pedestal (below). 
The first to be completed, the 


two 


“raised-eyebrows” Hotel Chateau 
Champlain, is 38 stories high, 
contains 640 rooms, and was de- 
signed by D'Astous € Pothier. 
The second building, an elegant 
28-story precast concrete office 
tower by John B. € John C. Par- 
kin, is nearing completion. 
Under the paved plaza, in a five- 
story podium, are loeated a bank, 
shopping promenades, a movie 


theater, and other facilities. 


There is also underground park- 
ing on five levels; and the entire 
complex is tied, by means of a 
pedestrian bridge at plaza level, 
to Dominion Square to the north. 


The Canadian Pacific is the 
owner (or part owner) of the 
entire Place du Canada complex. 

Other construction, on a smaller 
scale, is also under way in the 
area, Meanwhile, the new Down- 
town is receiving massive infu- 
sions of assistance from other 
sources as well. Specifically : 

The Metro is rapidly nearing 
eompletion, and its mezzanine 
platforms will form an inereas- 
ingly important part of the over- 
all system of Downtown pedes- 
trian promenades. 

The Trans-Canada Highway 
System is being extended, rapid- 
ly, into the center of Downtown. 
Originally planned as an elevated 
expressway to run along Mon- 
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Phase Two (continued): 
South of PVM, the 
pieces fall into place 


Opposite page: The bird's eye photo 
was taken before the area to the 
south of PVM was developed; note 
the huge downtown air-rights acreage 
over the CN and CP tracks. The 
model photo anticipates the use of 
this acreage at completion of the 
present phase of construction. More 
than half the projects shown in the 
model are now built. This page: Place 
Bonaventure (panel at right) will be 
a commercial core-within-a-core. It 
will contain, from top to bottom in 
section, a hotel, a five-floor merchan- 
dise mart, a 275,000 sq. ft. exhibition 
hall (shown in bottom photo), a shop- 
ping concourse, and parking. 
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treal's waterfront (in typical 
U.S. fashion), the highway has 
been relocated, pushed inland, 
and put underground—thanks, 
largely, to the efforts of Plan- 
ning Consultant Daniel Van Gin- 
kel, who fought hard for relocat- 
ing the highway. As of today, 
the first section of the Downtown 
tunnel is under construetion, and 
the new expressway leading 
south, to the EXPO 67 site, is 
nearing completion. It, too, dips 
underground as it enters the 
Downtown area; and its eonnec- 
tions to the Trans-Canada High- 
way are underground also. 

Finally, the CN, whose com- 
muter tracks run north under 
Mount Royal, is virtually certain 
to convert its lines to rapid tran- 
sit, thus increasing capacity and 
making Downtown even more 
accessible to suburbanites. 

As the “ten golden years of 
Montreal's Downtown” draw to 
a close, there is no sign of any 
letup in the development of the 
new core. The imminence of 
EXPO 67 undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to the optimism of develop- 
ers; but the suecesses of the first 
ten years lend substance to that 
optimism. 

Concordia Estates already has 
announced plans for extension of 
Place Bonaventure southward to 
include an office tower, a depart- 
ment store, a parking garage 
and, conceivably, a new bus 
terminal—all to be built over the 
CN's tracks. To the west of PB, 
on land owned by the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese, there is 
likely to be a further develop- 
ment made possible by street im- 
provements undertaken by the 
city. This development—it may 
be commercial or luxury-residen- 
tial —will be linked into the var- 
ious Metro and pedestrian net- 
works, as will the extension of 
PB to the south. 

Finally, there are rumors of 
major residential projects plan- 
ned along the perimeter of the 
new Downtown; and there is 
much speculation to the effect 
that the CP may soon follow the 
CN's suit, and open up many 
acres of air rights over its 
tracks to the west of the new 
core. If and when this happens, 
Ponte's core may generate a 
kind of subcore. 
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PHASE THREE: 


IN SIGHT OF 
COMPLETION 


Opposite page: The completed Down- 
town core, in model, section, and 
promenade level plan. The prome- 
nades, when finished, will link half a 
dozen subway stations, three depart- 
ment stores, two railroad stations, 
plus hotels, movie theaters, and office 
towers. This page: McGill College 
Avenue (center right) joins PVM and 


Mount Royal, shown in the distance. 


A plan by the PVM team, tied to the 
widening of the avenue, calls for a 
series of large new office buildings 
to give this corridor and the core 
another focal point. The buildings all 
would be tied to a further extension 
of the promenades. 
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“What has really made Mon- 
treal's urban miracle possible,” 
Ponte said recently, “is the pres- 
ence of large reservoirs of Down- 
town real estate, held in single 
ownership, often by railroads or 
other corporate entities. These 
break the shaekles of lot-by-lot 
piecemeal development. They 
have enabled the entire core to 
be redeveloped as a unit. Equally 
important is the enthusiasm of 
the developers to tie into what 
has been proven by PVM to be 
a profitable network.” 

One such “reservoir” of land 
exists just north of PVM, be- 
tween St. Catherine Street and 
the MeGill University campus: 
an 18-aere zone in which Eaton's, 
Canada's largest department 
store, is the major land owner. 
It has been lying fallow during 
the “golden years” in anticipa- 
tion of the widening of MeGill 
College Avenue, a projeet long 
planned by the eity. 

The solid success of CM in 
developing its property accord- 
ing to a comprehensive master 
plan was not lost on Eaton's. 
Late in 1964, Maee Development 
Ltd., an offspring of Eaton's, 
commissioned the — Pei-Cobb- 
Ponte team to make a plan for 
the entire 18 aeres. Their plan, 
with the widened MeGill College 
Avenue as its spine, consists of 
a proeession of large commercial 
buildings, each rooted in a large 
shopping promenade. When 
built, it will extend the multilevel 
network of Downtown Montreal 
to its ultimate northern limits. 

Although Mace’s control is 


predominantly on the east side 


of the proposed boulevard, ex- 
propriation laws in Montreal 
will enable the eity—if it accepts 
the Pei-Cobb-Ponte plan—to 
help develop the west side as 
well: for the city is empowered 
by law to expropriate land up to 
150 feet on either side of the 
widened street. 

When the McGill College 
Avenue Development is com- 
pleted, Downtown Montreal will 
have more than 6 miles of shop 
lined, exclusively | pedestrian 
promenades—both below and 
above ground — separted from 
all other traffie. These prome- 
nades will link some 100 out of 
the 185 acres in the core. 
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Phase Three (continued): 
A new kind of city 
and "a fresh excitement" 


There are some unanswered ques- 
tions about the new core of 
Montreal, and they may not be 
answered until the core has had 
a chance to function for some 
years. Among them are: 

o Will there 
reasonably priced housing in or 
near the core to retain the pres- 
ent vitality of Downtown? 

e Will the vastly improved sys- 
tem of mass transit and fast 
highways encourage flight into 
the suburbs? 

e Can Montreal's beautiful 
waterfront be reseued from its 
present, largely industrial blight 
—and will the construction of 
EXPO 67 on the St. Lawrence 
hasten this process? 

e Can Montreal absorb as much 
commercial space as is being 
projected at present? 

e And will some of the other, 
smaller cores now growing up, 
without much planning, to the 
east and the west, detract from 
the new Downtown? 

Those who give optimistic 
answers to these and similar 
questions base their optimism 
upon the special quality of Mon- 
trea] and Montrealers. “When I 
was working in Toronto," the City 
Planning Department's Harry 
Lash recalled recently, “they 
argued for years about whether 
or not to install trash baskets in 
publie places—and how to make 
them straight-sided so the city 
could sell advertising space on 
those baskets! Here, in Montreal, 
it is just assumed that a city 
should be a pleasant place; and 


remain enough 


so, one day, they just installed 
some very handsome baskets on 
all our street corners.” Montreal 
is a town that likes itself. 


In deseribing the achievement, 
now about two thirds complete, 


of a multilevel core, Vincent 
Ponte has this to say: 

“The conception itself is not 
new. Four hundred and eighty 
years ago, Leonardo da Vinci 
sketehed a plan for putting 
wagons and walkers on different 
(bottom). The idea has 
been proposed time and time 
again, and sometimes tried out 
on a small scale. 

"The best known example, 
New York's Rockefeller Center 
Coneourse, winds through 17 
acres, but its labyrinth of pass- 
ageways scarcely invites people 
to linger. Montreal's, when it is 
finished, will link six subway 


levels 


stops, 9,000 parking spaces, five 
three department 
ralroad stations, 
four luxury hotels, eight theaters, 
30 first-class restaurants, and 


skyserapers, 
stores, two 


seores of smart shops and mar- 
kets in a meander of pleasant, 
enlivened by 


skylighted malls, 


greenery and fountains. It is 
more than a pedestrian thorough- 
fare; it is an environment that 
people may enjoy all day long. 

“The new Downtown Montreal 
has given the city a fresh excite- 
ment and vitality.” 

It has done even more than 
that: It has demonstrated what 
the new cores of our cities could 
be like—if only those who 
planned their bits and pieces 
would learn to plan together, to 
produce urban organisms, rather 
than plan separately and pro- 
duce only glossier versions of the 
mixture as before. 

In North America, in short, 
Montreal may be the city to 
If it turns out to be as 
good as it promises to be, some 


watch. 


of our planners will have to go 
back to their drafting boards. 
— PETER BLAKE 


Above, plans of New York's Rocke- 
feller Center Concourse (17 acres) 
and of the ultimate Montreal prome- 
nade system (100 acres) drawn at 
the same scale. Left, Leonardo's mul- 
tilevel city. Right, Downtown Montreal 
in transition: at left, the platform of 
Place du Canada: in the middle, Place 
Bonaventure; at right, the first tower 
of Place Victoria. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna, ex- 
cept pages 31-32, page 40 (bottom), 
Aerial Photos of New England; pages 
33-34, page 38 (top), page 40 (top), 
page 42 (top), page 44 (top), Lock- 
wood Survey Corporation Limited. 
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THE PEDESTRIAN IN THE CITY. 
Edited by David Lewis. Pub'ished by 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
N. J. 299 pp. Illustrated. 10 by 71% in. 
$18.50. 


REVIEWED BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


In the first place, it is a joy 
to weleome back the Architects 
Year Book. David Lewis, ex- 
patriate English architeet now 
Mellon Professor of Architee- 
ture and Urban Design at Carne- 
gie, has turned the binding 
round, fattened it up and in- 
trodueed the notion of thematie 
organization to punetuate his 
taking over the editorship. Gone 
is Trevor Dannatt's thin book of 
surprises and in its place is a 
splendid thick reader devoted to 
a single inclusive subjeet. 

Like any good reader, it sur- 
veys the state-of-the-art, displays 
some well selected case examples, 
and hews to current fashions. 
To this unexeeptionable content, 
David Lewis has added a pet 
theme of his own, mainstream 
modern painting and sculpture 
(Lewis! prineipal previous writ- 
ings have been monographs on 
Braneusi and Mondrian), and 
some in-group counterpoint il- 
lustrating primitive settlements. 
The editor eontributes a useful 
introduction chiefly concerned 
with megalopolitan growth tend- 
encies and the apparently re- 
sultant cellular urban form. He 
likes the dynamie of the super- 
highways. 

In addition to the editor, 38 
others contribute or coauthor 30 
illustrated texts rangine from 
one paragraph to 46 triple-col- 
umn pages; five artists show 
only photos of their work; three 
photographers present a page or 
two of pictures without words; 
and montage artist Eduardo Pa- 
olozzi offers four bits of paleo- 
technie machinery superimposed 
on views of Ttalian hill towns 
and such—Paolozzi aptly calls it 
“The history of nothing." In 
their context the photography 
appears routine social doeumen- 
tary, and the artwork all belongs 
to mainstream constructed ab- 


straetion. 


Mr. Montgomery is the Forum's cor- 
respondent in the Midwest. He is also 
director of the Urban Renewal Design 
Study, School of Architecture, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 


The redevelopment of Sheffield began with construction of the huge Park 
Hill and Hyde Park residential communities (above), penetrated by a variety 
of pedestrian ways and spaces on several levels. The Retail Market (just 
below), built in 1959, is a multi-layered in-town shopping center, and will 
grow into the Sheaf Market Square shown at bottom. 


Lewis has chosen case studies 
of Philadelphia, Liverpool, Shef- 
field, Erith (a planned develop- 
ment down the Thames from 
London), Cumbernauld, and 
Chandigarh; theoretical formula- 
tions on urban design by Cand- 
ilis-Josic- Woods, George Collins, 
Theo Crosby, Gunter Nitschke 
and the Living City (Archigram) 
group from London. These form 
the bulk of the book. Very short 
monographs on Mies by Peter 
Carter and on Doxiadis by 
Roland Wedgewood, even shorter 
eritiques of the Cumbernauld 
landscape by Lawrence Fricker 
and by Jane Jacobs on Gruen’s 
Fort Worth and East Island, an 
article on British urban renewal 
procedures by Colin Hunt, a 
selection of quotes from Sitté 
translated by George Collins 
with assistance from his wife 
Christine, and six strange pieces 
on primitive settlements complete 
the contents. 

To American readers the most 
useful and interesting eontribu- 
tion is Jaek Lynn's article on 
Sheffield's redevelopment. Hap- 


pily it is the longest piece too. 
Lynn eovers more ground than 
the handsomely illustrated report 
on housing and central area re- 
development put out by the city, 
the best previous coverage of 


events in Sheffield. Не dis- 
eusses not only his own well- 
known protomegastruetures for 
the Park Hill and Hyde Park 
developments, but ineludes, too, 
some background on renewal 
planning in general and an ex- 
tensive treatment of the central 
area development for new civie 
center, market and retail facil- 
ities. The piece is very generous- 
ly illustrated. One hopes it may 
help put Sheffield on the tour 
circuit for American renewalists. 
It is a high-density, pedestrian 
oriented, apparently handsome 
model they might well crib from. 

The think pieces play well- 
known popular tunes. All are 
infrastruetures, megastruetures, 
stems, and webs into which varie- 
ties of elements may be inserted, 
plugged, or associated to open- 
endedly permit growth and 
change, ete. Nitschke writes about 
Tange's Tokyo Bay scheme and 
the Metabolism group in Japan. 
Candilis-Josic-Woods illustrate 


their ideas with their own proj- 
ects. The Living City Group uses 
Peter Cook's Comego 2 and the 
City Interchange Project by Her- 
ron and Chalk. Collins, prediet- 
ably operating in a more scholar- 
ly and historical vein, deals with 
Soria y Mata, Milutin, and other 
notable linear plan fans. 

The tough words Jane Jacobs 
uses on Victor Gruen for his 
backsliding between Fort Worth 
(1956) and East Island (1961) 
might well apply to these more 
fashionable jet-set images. One 
suspeets that Crosby stands 
with Jacobs by his praise of Hel- 
lenistie town planning. It would 
have been intriguing indeed if 
Crosby had gone on to connect 
his favored Greek plans with 
the “plug-in” form language 
of his Fulham study, which, in- 
cidentally, is illustrated by Lewis 
in his introduction to the book. 

The most difficult question 
raised in reviewing The Pedes- 
trian in the City concerns the 
inclusion of six essays or brief 
illustrated appreciations of prim- 
itive settlements. What can we 
learn from Herman  Haan's 
poetry about the Dogon people 
of the southern Sahara? Faced 
with 9 million new cars a year, 
what is the meaning of the back- 
country Mexican town building 
described by Eleanor Smith Mor- 
ris? David Lewis explains “In 
some societies, the ability to re- 
fleet in physieal environment the 
multiplieity of human eontaet, as 
well as its habitual patterns, 
exists traditionally—outside time, 
as it were—in, for example, the 
traditional Greek village, which 
has remained virtually unehanged 
for 2,000 years, or the urban 
(sie) elusters of the Dogon. But 
what we have to understand is 
that even for the people in these 
environments, these qualities are 
not traditional in the dead sense; 
but very much alive, and depend- 
ent on each generation for their 
reereation." This time-and-place- 
boundedness Lewis describes 
seems to occupy exactly the op- 
posite pole from the superhigh- 
way mobilized people who inhabit 
megalopolis. 

The fascination with primitive 
places reveals the terrible inabil- 
ity of the architeet or designer to 
accept the non-plaee world of the 


Ameriean super-city. Profoundly 
disturbed at the apparent public 
disinterest in urban form, he be- 
comes too paralyzed to act. Since 
city-scale architecture has so 
little market appeal, he retreats 
into a voyeuristic fascination 
with primitive settlements or into 
a schizophrenic, make-believe 
world of plug-in and megaform. 

But the primitive settlements 
question is not the only one. 
Why publish over and over 
Louis Kahn’s 1956 scheme for 
center city Philadelphia? Lewis 
does on pages 33 and 169. Why 
interweave case studies on center 
city renewal with photos of gen- 
teel, but out-of-date artwork? 
There is so much to do to make 
it possible to be a pedestrian in 
a megalopolis, why not get to 
work on the problem even if cities 
are not works of art? 

The Pedestrian in the City con- 
tributes little of practical value 
in building pedestrian cities for 
our time. Instead it is a hard- 
cover compendium of current 
ideas among urban designers, 
however abstracted, and events in 
city building. Most of the stuff 
seems at least vaguely familiar. 
Editor Lewis says that all but 
one of the pieces he publishes 
have appeared in print before. 
(One wishes that he told us 
where.) But for all this, it cata- 
logs much that is useful, and it 
may help some of us understand 
what Sheffield has done. 


........ c 


THE VOICE OF THE PHOENIX. Post- 
war Architecture in Germany. By 
John Burchard. Published by the 
M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 179 
pp. Illustrated. 934 by 8% in. $12.50. 


It is now a little more than 21 
years since V-E Day 1945. That 
is about as long as the span 
between the end of World War 


I and the Nazi invasion of 


Poland. During that earlier 
span, German architecture pro- 
duced such innovators as Mies 
van der Rohe, Gropius, Mendel- 
sohn, Breuer, and far too many 
others to list here. These men 
did not get a chance to build 
very much, but almost every one 
of the buildings they did 
sueceed in putting up—and 
most of their German work was 
done in the first half of that 
short span of history, before 
Hitler changed the direction of 
architecture around a  bit— 
almost every one of those build- 
ings done between 1918 and 1933 
has become a landmark in mod- 
ern architecture. 

During the past 21 years, 
modern West German archi- 
tects have built infinitely more 
than their predecessors of the 
Weimar Republie. Yet, with one 
or two exceptions, the quality 
of the work has been little 
better than okay; though the 
quantity has been phenomenal 
(the equivalent of the entire 
building inventory of New York 
State and California, approxi- 
mately, eonstrueted in less than 
one generation), the quality, 
with a very few exceptions, has 
not measured up to the promise 
of the twenties. Indeed, many 
of the best buildings put up 
in Germany since 1945, or cur- 
rently under construction, were 
designed by men like Aalto, Le 
Corbusier, Gropius, Mies and 
Hans Scharoun, all of whom es- 
tablished their reputations more 
than 40 years ago. 

John Burchard, Dean Emeri- 
tus of the School of Humanities 
and Social Science at MIT, has 
attempted in the present book 
to evaluate this gigantic West 
German effort of the postwar 
years, and to extract certain 
lessons from the result that 
might be of value to those 
engaged in rebuilding the U.S. 
Everyone has heard someone— 
probably a San Franeisean— 
say, “Supposing Los Angeles 
were flattened—what would we 
put up in its place?” Well, it 
really happpened in Germany, 
and this book tells the story. 

In examining the German post- 
war effort, Dean Burchard 
makes a number of delightfully 

(continued on page 106) 
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STATION 


і FOR ARTS 
SAKE 


Remodeling fine old buildings 


to serve new funetions often 


results in one or the other—the 


building or the new funetion— 


getting badly clawed in the proe- 


ess. But in Baltimore, both 


have survived handsomely under 


the care of Architects Cochran, 


Stephenson € Donkervoet, who 


have converted the Baltimore & 
Ohio's Mt. Royal Station into, of 


all thines, an art school. 


The result, and the fortui- The exterior of Baltimore's Mt. Royal roofed unit atop the baggage shed, part 
tous set of eireumstanees that Station (above, soon after its comple- of the original building, was removed 
tion in 1896) remains virtually un- by the B&O Railroad several years be- 
changed after its conversion to an art fore the current remodeling. An out- 
school (left and below). The small hip- door sculpture garden is planned. 


brought it about, are enough to 


strike joy in the hearts of pres- 


ervationists and art lovers alike. 
In 1958, the B&O diseon- 
tinued its dwindling passenger 


service northward and aban- 
doned the somewhat Richard- 
sonian structure, designed in 
1894 by Baldwin & Penning- 
ton. But B&O's leaders—and 
Baltimoreans too—had а spe- 
cial affeetion for the building, 
with its massive walls of 
granite trimmed in limestone, 
and its Romanesque clocktower 


quacsma 743933933 


rising 2bove a sunken park. They 
hated to see it go. 

Just a bloek away, the pres- 
tigious Maryland Tnstitute, 


College of Art, was cramped 
for space in its ornate white 
marble building. Its president, 
Eugene W. Leake, saw in the 
old station an answer to his 
school’s expansion needs. The 
grand spaces of the building’s 


interior, he thought, could be 


converted quite easily to serve 
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The center of the original waiting room 
was enclosed and preserved as a lofty 
entrance lobby (opposite). At both 
ends, a second floor was added at bal- 
cony level. The ground floor now con- 
tains a 250-seat lecture hall (below, left) 
and an art gallery (below). The Rine- 
hart School of Sculpture (above) oc- 
cupies the former baggage transfer 
area, whose old cast-iron and steel 
structure has been saved. 


the needs of an art school, while 
its exterior eould remain vir- 
tually intaet. 

The major drawback to 
Leake's scheme was money— 
that destroyer of many another 
worthy old building. The school 
could never afford to pay the 
going market value for the sta 
tion and its site between two 
major urban renewal areas. 

But Leake was counting on 


the eonsiderable reputation en 


joyed by the 140-year-old 


school, and the deep fondness 
for the building held by at least 
some of B&O's directors, to 
overcome economics It worked, 
The directors agreed to sell the 
station, its 334-acre site, and air 
rights over the tracks (still used 
by freight trains) to the art 
school for a mere $250,000. B&O 
gave the institute three years to 
pay, at no interest. 

The institute took possession 
in late 1964, borrowed $600,000 
against pledges in a fund drive, 
and told the architects to make 
as few changes as possible in the 
old building. 

On the exterior, the changes 
are almost indiscernible. The 
waiting platform at the rear has 
been enclosed with concrete 
block that is surprisingly com- 
patible with the old granite. 
And on the front, the low shed 
roofed section that was once a 
bageace transfer area has been 
encased in glass; the dormer 
windows have been replaced 
with air-intake duets; a door 
has been eut into the wall be 
neath the porte cochere, and the 
neon “B&O” sign on the tower 
has been removed 

Maintaining the building's 
interior character was not so 
easy. The sehool needed much 
more floor space than the сау 
ernous station contained, so the 
architeets added a second flooı 


at the baleony level of the huge, 
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The new second-floor spaces added to 
the waiting room overlook the central 
lobby through original arches that have 
been enclosed in glass (opposite). At 
one side is a library (below), and at the 
other a student lounge (above, being 
used temporarily as a studio). The orig- 
inal stamped-metal ceilings were re- 
tained, but partially hidden by new 
lighting fixtures. Decorative details al- 
so were preserved. 


vaulted waiting room, leaving 
the eenter seetion open to serve 
as a grandly sealed reception 
lobby. Flanking the new lobby 
at ground level are a lecture 
room and an art gallery; above, 
behind glassed-in arches, are a 
library and student lounge. 
Spaces bordering the waiting 
room—offices, baggage and stor- 
age areas—were transformed 
into a restaurant and studios. 

The baggage transfer shel 
became the Rinehart School of 
Sculpture, a vast workshop 
capable of accommodating huge 
creations. Leake calls it “the 
finest space for sculpture I 
know of.” 

The interior is no longer a 
resplendent space, but the 
architects have handled its sub 
division with respect, preserving 
much of the old decorations and 
materials, including columns, 
stamped-metal ceilings, mosaic 
marble floors, and most of the 
decorative ironwork 

The saving of Mt. Royal Sta 
tion has too much of a story 
hook quality to be considered a 
prototype for others. But it 
does demonstrate that railread 
stations, a building type that 
has inspired some of the coun 
try's best monumental architee 
ture, сап have new value that 
even exeels their original pur- 
pose. JAMES BAILEY 


FACTS AND FIGURES - 


Mt. Royal Station Building. 1200 
Cathedral St., Baltimore. Owner: The 
Maryland Institute, College of Art 
Architects: Cochran, Stephenson & 
Donkervoet; Richard Donkervoet, part 
ner in charge Engineers: Van 
Rensselaer P Saxe (structura); 
Henry Adams, Inc (mechanical) 
Acoustical consultants: Bolt, Beranik 
& Newman. General contractor: Cogs- 
well Construction Co 

Bui'ding area, before remoaeling 
22,500 sq. ft; after: 47,000 sq. ft 
Remodeling cost: $600,000, including 
fees and furnishings. Unit cost: $18 
per sq. ft. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna for 
Fortune; page 53, top, B&O Railroad, 
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THE PATTERN 
OF 
THE STREET 


It can be an index of 
community change 


BY JULIAN BEINART 


The aerial view, opposite, shows the 
Western Native Township in Johan- 
nesburg, with which this article is 
concerned. Superimposed on this street 
pattern is a strip of pictures of some 
of the 2,000 houses in WNT as they 
looked when they were first handed 
over to their African tenants by the 
authorities. 


Mr. Beinart was born in South Africa, 
studied and practiced architecture in 
his native country and in the U.S., 
and now practices and teaches in 
Johannesburg and Cape Town. In 
1965, he became the first professor 
of urban and regional planning at the 
University of Cape Town. This article 
is based on a talk given by Professor 
Beinart at last year's meeting of the 
International Council of Societies of 
Industrial Design (ICSID), in Vienna. 


nite number of communal 
functions. It is a way of move- 
ment, but it is also a space for 
human activity other than move- 
ment: for stopping; for resting; 
for buying; for selling. It con- 
tains the information by which 
the visitor and the inhabitant 
orient themselves in the city; it 
contains also the symbols which 
communicate other less obvious 
but equally vital information. 
It is a space system between 
buildings but it is a building 
itself, with its own floor, sub- 
floors, walls, and roof. It is all 
these things and many more. 

However, the case history I 
want to present is one in which 
the street performs a function 
beyond those I have mentioned: 
namely, that of expressing the 
way in which a community of 
people comes to terms with its 
environment. 

My case history is the com- 
munity of Western Native 
Township (WNT) in the city of 
Johannesburg. In South African 
cities, African people live by law 
apart from non-African people. 
They live in collections of houses 
called townships, which are built 
by the local authority and rented 
to them. They have no choice as 
to where they may live, nor may 
they own property: they are 
considered temporary immi- 
grants, controlled visitors who 
are there to perform jobs at the 
sufferance of those for whom 
they work. 


F" street performs an infi- 


ohannesburg has a population 
J of over a million people, and, 
of these, more than half live in 
townships. WNT was built over 
a number of years, starting in 
1920. When completed it had 
about 2,000 houses (opposite 


come per person per month 
was between 3 and 5 pounds 
sterling, or about $8 to $13 per 
person per month. The people 
were from a wide variety of eth- 
nie groups: Zulu, Tswana, Sotho, 
Xhosa—at least a dozen tribes 
were represented. 


a place of understanding, cohe- 
sion. That is why we used to 
call it Thulandisville, which liter- 
ally means: Okay, I heard you." 

he word community derives 

from the same root as the 

word communicate. And these 
people not only communieated 
with each other in their insti- 
tutional life but they went fur- 
ther. They changed their houses 
in such à way that the fronts 
facing the streets would have on 
them a symbol which would com- 
municate to others. 

Western Native Township was 
removed in 1961 when govern- 
ment poliey forced the inhabi- 
tants, in spite of strong resist- 
anee, to relocate in new town- 
ships 10 miles farther out of the 
city. 

It was at this time that 1 
became interested in the com- 
munity and decided to study the 
walls of its houses. My first 
task was to try and record the 
streets before they disappeared. 
This was not possible by photog- 
raphy alone; so in order to 
make a complete record, we 
measured all the houses and re- 
drew them as continuous street 
elevations (see page 63). 

t was not enough, however, 

merely to record what the 
people had done: in order for 
the designs to be meaningful, 
they had to be seen in relation 
to the people who had done 
them. And so we had to try to 

(continued on page 62) 


hen these dwellings were 
built, they were given to the 
people with no floors. The cheap 
brick walls were left unfinished. 
There were no ceilings, no 
fences, no gardens, no trees, no 
waterborne sanitation, no individ- 
ual water supply. But in spite 
of this, people liked living there: 
it was near the eity; rents were 
low; there was a variety of 
shopping facilities nearby; it 
was a tribeless community; it 
was small enough for people to 
walk about easily. 

And because they liked living 
there, the people themselves set 
about seeing that the place re- 
mained in good order. They or- 
ganized themselves as a coherent 
communal force: in the early 
days there was a ladies” organi- 
zation to prevent women from 
throwing dirty water into the 
streets; there was a vigilance 
guard to combat juvenile delin- 
queney; WNT had the first Afri- 
ean cooperative store, the first 
Boy Seout unit, the first dance 
bands. It was & eommunity of 
people who spontaneously asso- 
ciated with each other in order 
to preserve themselves. In the 
words of a resident: “WNT was 
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page). The houses were either 
two- or three-roomed; the total 
floor area of each house was 
about 400 square feet. Behind 
the houses were alleys; in front 
were streets—all laid out in a 
gridiron pattern like most of 
our urban world. The population 
of WNT was about 15,000 
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people, an average of about 
seven people per house, or one 
person per about 50 square feet. 
The inhabitants worked in the 
city at a wide variety of low- 
ineome jobs, and the average in- 


Above: Two of the many diagram- 
matic maps compiled by Professor 
Beinart and his assistants. At left, a 
map indicating what tribes the oc- 


cupants of the houses came from. At 
right, a map showing the different 
"families" of symbols employed in 
decorating the houses. 
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Above: the standard, 400-ft.-sq. house as built by the authorities. 
Below: one of many variations on the theme. 
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Families of symbols: half-circle... 


full circle... 


sun... 


and rectangle (razor blade). 


study the people as well, in 
order finally to be able to dis- 
cover the interaction between 
the people and the things they 
made. We managed to locate a 
sample of the inhabitants and 
interviewed them over a period 
of a year. 

In doing this, I soon realized 
why so little work of this kind 
had been done. In the situation 
I have deseribed in South 
Africa, it is almost impossible 
to carry out rescarch like this. 
You cannot make appointments 
with people—you just have to 
go to their houses and hope that 
they are in and that they will 
cooperate. If you go during the 
day, the husband is not there; 
at night it is too dangerous. Two 
of my assistants were beaten up, 
aud a year ago one was stabbed 
to death. We had to disguise 
the tape recorder as a shopping 
pareel—even so it was stolen. 
People are suspieious of being 
interviewed: you might be a rent 
collector or a policeman. 


rom these interviews we could 

build up a picture of the 
community of people who had 
lived in WNT, and how they had 
changed in the 40 years of 
WNT's existence. From this we 
could also build up a correlation 
model in which the various phys- 
ical characteristics of the deco- 
rations were opposed to social 
criteria (eg. income, density, 
ete.—see maps, page 59). 

Perhaps you will look for a 
few minutes at some of the 
illustrations on these pages (60- 
61), and observe some of the 
charaeteristies of this decoration 
system and what it means. 

Our first impression of the 
system was that it was random 
with a high degree of diversity. 
Close study, however, showed it, 
in faet, to be highly eontrolled 
and limited to variations of 
very simple gecmetric forms. 
These forms constantly mutate 
to include other distinct families 
of shapes, all building up a 
seemingly complex but yet essen- 
tially simple system. 

Another important character- 
istie of the system is the way in 
which basie forms combine with 
other basic forms to give the 
final decoration a meaning that 


62 


represents a recognizable object. 
For example, the circle family 
is the most common group of 
forms. lt appears on its own: 
one, two, or three cireles, solid 
or as a ring. The circle then 
mutates and becomes a watch or 


a cogwheel to represent an 
African political party. Or the 
cirele mutates in another direc- 
tion by dividing in half or 
sprouting lines, and from this is 
born a new subfamily of shapes 
representing the sun. At other 
times the circle mutates in the 
direetion of the rectangle family, 
and the result is again a recog- 
nizable object: a razor blade. 
And tke rectangle family mu- 
tates toward the diamond family 
and you get butterflies or trees. 


believe there to be a signil- 
| icant relation between this 
fact of spontaneous limitation 
of language and a desire by the 
people less to compete than to 
cooperate with each other. 

There is little reason for these 
people not to have drawn freely 
on a wide range of shapes, com- 
plex in themselves—individual 
representations of a wide variety 
of things. There is certainly 
no indication that they didn't 
have the ability; instead they 
consciously chose to keep within 
the limits of a communal lan- 
guage. Of course there were 
eccentries: the woman, for in- 
stanee, who said her design rep- 
resented an elephant because 
it was her lucky symbol in a card 
game. But even this was made 
out of the components of the 
original form-families. 

Limitation of language is 
necessary in order that any 
communication system can oper- 
ate. But why did these people 
choose this particular system? 
Most people could not give any 
specifie answer as to why they 
chose the form they did. Some 
answered with poctie replies rich 
in associative possibilities. For 
instance, a certain Mr. Phiri 
said: “My design makes me 
think of tombstones in a grave- 
yard; it is a memorial now that 
WNT is dead.” Another man 
said: “I think of a razor which, 
when black, signifies danger.” 


here is another way of look- 
ing at this problem. Most 


people think that tribal Afri- 
eans decorate because they are 
tribal people, and ipso facto 
that these WNT houses are part 
oL the same thing. This reason- 
ing is false, however. In the 
first place, it is not true that 
all tribal people decorate; in 
the second place, these decora- 
tions have little to do with 
tribal decoration as such. The 
Western Native Township deco- 
rations are eity expressions; they 
are the result of people living 
in a city and coming into con- 
taet with all the stimuli that 
the city offers. One woman we 
interviewed said that her hus- 
band worked in a block of flats 
as a servant and one day he 
brought home a magazine ou 
architecture. She looked at a 
pieture she liked and decided 
that she would like such a design 
on her house wall. She then 
interpreted the picture with her 
own particular perception which 
in faet saw the positive as the 
negative and the background as 
foreground. What appeared on 
her house in the end was not the 
photograph but an inverted ver- 
sion of the photograph. 

This is an extraordinary ex- 
ample of eultural transference 
in which the symbols and known 
information of one group are 
taken over by another and given 
a new life often based on the 
wrong premises about the origi- 
nal It happens all the time to 
language, both word and visual, 
and this is an issue of which 
designers should be aware: the 
inevitability of change, or crea- 
tive involvement of the user. 


his touches on an issue of 

fundamental importance. Many 
of the people said, when inter- 
viewed, that they decorated their 
houses because the condition in 
which they received them forced 
them to do something. Each 
house originally had an open 
front poreh which, as population 
grew, the people were forced to 
enelose. This initiative act of 
building the front of the house 
had a great deal to do with the 
final decoration of the facade. 

What then should be the de- 
gree of completeness of any 
artifact that is given to the 
community: should the design 


system be complete in itself or 
should it invite participation 
and so express in its final form 
the process of change? One man 
said that he decorated so as to 
direct friends to his house. He 
was marking his place, his terri- 
tory, a basic animal instinet. 
And faced with a faceless, 
monotonous environment, he 
reacted by identifying himself 
through his house. In a world 
in which consumers are pro- 
vided with more and more iden- 
tical equipment, in which houses 
hold hands in straight, never- 
ending rows, will not the tend- 
ency be to react? And what 
value judgments are designers 
going to place on the change? 
To accept WNT as good and 
Levittown in the USA as bad? 


he street always displays the 

values of its community. In 
the case of Western Native 
Township these were resistance, 
vigor, and a sense of regard of 
one person for another. I would 
also contend that the design 
problem of situations like WNT 
in low-income countries is vast 
and deserving of attention; and 
that in many respects there are 
issues raised here which may 
well have significance for the 
designer in the outside world. 

The community is one part of 
a human organization which we 
make for ourselves in order that 
we function better. The street 
is one part of a physical organ- 
ization that we make for our- 
selves in order that we function 
better. What concerns me is the 
physical form of the latter that 
explains how badly or how well 
we operate as the former. 

The Western Native Town- 
ship streets were one way of 
expressing this interaction; 
there are many others—there 
must be. It is our task as de- 
signers, at whatever scale we 
work, to comprehend and assist 
this process of interaction; for 
the many pale and broken faces 
of our streets are but other 
images of ourselves and of our 
values as a community. 


Opposite: Some of the street eleva- 
tions prepared by Beinart's group. 
The doubled-up privies, shown between 
houses, are in back of the facades. 
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EXPANSION IN DETROIT 

Old and new sections of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts meet to 
enclose a  60-ft.-hieh Great 
Seulpture Court (upper left and 
plan), bounded on two sides by 
the original structure's freshly 
eleaned walls and on the other 
two by balconies railed by teak 
and glass. Natural light is both 
baffled and supplemented by a 
ceiling of geometrical teeth, rest- 
ing on bronze-clad pillars, which 
conceals lighting fixtures. The 
new south wing (by Harley, El- 
lineton, Cowin € Stirton Ine. 
with Gunnar Birkerts as design 
consultant) is connected to Paul 
Cret’s original neo-elassie struc- 
ture by expanses of tinted glass, 
and reflects the old white marble 
facade in its highly polished dark 
granite surface (lower left). 
“Glass corners” and a ribbon of 
clerestory windows allow maxi- 
mum exhibition space in the 
wing's 38 galleries, doubling the 
Institute's display area. Exeava- 
tion is now underway for a simi- 


lar north wing. 


CAPSULE IN LIVERPOOL 

To be dedieated in May, Fred- 
erick Gibberd’s space-capsule- 
shaped Roman Catholie Cathe- 
dral of Christ the King (right) 
is taking on an air of comple- 
tion in Liverpool. The circular 
structure with its conical roof is 
topped by a 16-faced “crown of 
thorns” lantern tower, the main 
souree of light for the altar, in- 
filled with red, yellow and blue 
stained glass. A baptistry and 10 
free-standing, stone-elad perime- 
ter chapels are pigeon-holed be- 
tween flying buttress extensions 
of the 45-degree cone. Gibberd’s 
competition-winning structure 
places 3,000 people within 60 
feet of the altar rail, and pro- 
vides about 100 parking spaces 
under the nave. 
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SYMBOL IN BAGHDAD 

A severed 80-ft. arch known as 
“the Open Mind” (left) serves 
as the symbolic entrance to the 
University of Baghdad, designed 
by The Architeets Collaborative 
International (Walter Gropius, 
Louis A. MeMillen, principals in 
charge). Other completed struc- 
tures include a gatehouse and a 
20-story, conerete Faculty Office 
Tower (above). When complete, 
the 273-unit university town will 
serve 12,000 students. 


" 


HOODS IN NEW HAVEN 

Hooded light wells punctuate the 
concrete and brick exterior of 
New Haven's Donald G. Mitchell 
Memorial Library (above). Pop- 
ping up from four wings, they 
provide giare-free illumination 
for reading areas (right) and 
allow uninterrupted use of ex- 
terior walls for book stacks. The 
wings, surrounding a lobby, 
house librarians offices, separate 
adult and children's reading 
rooms, and a meeting room for 
community activities. Walled-in 
gardens, to be used for story 
reading and warm-weather func- 
tions, open off the children's 
wing and meeting room. 
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COLONNADES IN LOUISIANA 

Colonnades and protruding pre- 
cast channels parade  rhyth- 
mieally across the J. Wallace 
James Elementary School in La- 
fayette, La. At a cost of $8.58 
per sq. ft., Architeet Neil Nehr- 
bass has grouped 18 classrooms, 
a eafeteria and a library, and 
connected them with the colon- 
nades to enclose landscaped 
courtyards. Located in a low-in- 
come area, on the site of an old 
cotton gin (whose floor slab will 
be retained as foundation for a 
play shelter and the library), the 
school will house grades one 


through six, 


BLOCKS IN BRITAIN 

As seen across the rooftops of 
Durham, the stacked blocks of 
Durham University's staff and 
student union are woven with 
remarkable ease into the fabric 
of the surrounding cityscape 
(right). The angular, many-sized 
segments of Dunelm House step 
down their sloping site in two 
directions, taking on a domestic 
scale on the street side and a 
monumental scale as approached 
via Ove Arup’s Kingsgate 
bridge over the River Wear (be- 
low). Architects’ Co-Partnership 
(Dick Raines, architect іп 
charge) has softened the broad 
window spans with structural 
and decorative mullions, and cov- 
ered the roof, known to locals as 
“the graveyard,” with overlap- 
ping pink precast tile (below). 
Among the facilities within the 
strueture's exposed concrete 
walls are a main assembly hall; 
meeting room for student organ- 
izations and publications; staff 
and student lounges and dining 
areas; shops; game rooms; and 
a boat house. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 6h, Lens-Art. 
Page 65, Pack Studio (top), The 
Guardian (bottom). Page 66, Frank 
Lotz Miller (top), Robert Perron (bot- 
tom). Page 67, John Donat. 
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DESIGN 


sans peur 
et 

sans 
ressources 


BY EDGAR KAUFMANN JR, 


Mr. Kaufmann, a member of the 
Forum’s Board of Contributors, is ad- 
junct professor of architecture at 
Columbia, and a frequent lecturer and 
author. This article is based on an 
address he gave last June at the 
International Design Conference in 
Aspen. It is also a product of Mr. 
Kaufmann’s research for a book on 
the history of design, 1750-1950, to 
be published by Braziller, 
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conceived in terms of words; 
for instance 1 once fool- 
hardy enough to write the die- 
tionary piece for the Brittanica 
on that word, design. There is a 
better way of defining design, 
one more related to design itself 
than such essentially verbal ef- 
Forts. 

There is a visual way of de- 
finine design: I think of design 
as an area, an area bounded by 
other areas, very much as on a 
map. The bounding areas of 
design seem to be, first of all, 
usage; then salesmanship; then 
arehiteeture; then engineering; 
then. fashion; and then fine art. 
If you can imagine an intellec- 
tual or eultural map in which all 
these ring around to define a cen- 
tral area, that might be design. 


A definition of design is usually 


was 


he boundaries between de- 
| yc and these other areas 
ean only be ealled *in dispute." 
What's more, there is a consid- 
erable amount of smuggling 
that goes on across these bound- 
arics. If we are willing for the 
moment to think of design that 
way, we can go forward. 

In referring to design, thus 
defined, T deliberately and pur- 
posely am not trying to talk 
about design as a creative activ- 
ity. I am not very sure it is one. 
In fact, I believe that creativity 
is something that can happen in 
any field, and fortunately does, 
but that no field per se—and 
that includes the fine arts—is 
really by definition a creative 
field. There are only creative 
people. 


the sourees and resources are 
that we usually accept as being 
those of design; and then have 
tried to see whether they really 
make any sense. 1 think they 
make precious little. 

I won't go so far as to say 
they make none, but the laek of 


| have tried to work out what 


correspondenee between the ae- 
cepted mythology of design and 
the realities of the growth of 
design in our world seems to me 
very distressing. 

The basie myth of modern de- 
sign and its origins is located in 
writings, principally by Pevsner, 
some by Giedion, and a good 
many by a number of others. In 
these writings we have been 
taught to believe that modern de- 
sign really began with Ruskin 
and Morris, who revolted against 
“ugliness” in their day (the mid- 
Victorian day); that they fought 
a good fight and the people were 
freed from this terrible dragon; 
and that we are now on our way 
to something good. 

There just isn’t a remote pos- 
sibility of supporting this story. 

First of all, I don’t think the 
most important ideas we today 
attribute to Morris and Ruskin 
were their own. The concepts of 
modern design began much fur- 
ther back. Then too, the relation- 
ship between beauty and ugli- 
ness in the Victorian age was 
very much the relationship we 
see now. In short, there is no 
such thing as beauty without 
ugliness. The “beauty” boys, who 
want at all costs to get rid of 
ugliness, are really kidding them- 
selves. 


yebrows lift when it is claimed 
1 that beauty had once been the 
prerogative of the upper classes, 
the aristoeraey only. Indeed, this 
is a way of looking at it. The 
beauty that the upper classes 
possessed in traditional Western 
culture was a highly contrived, 
intelleetualized, and limited kind 
of beauty; it was theirs and 
theirs alone. It was “too good for 
the peasants.” We all know that, 
while it produced many splendid 
things, there is a quite different 
beauty that all ages enjoy, com- 
pletely unlike this highly syn- 
thetie effort. Unless we wish to 
limit ourselves to the artificial 


and the contrived, we are free to 
say there is no such thing as 


beauty without ugliness. 

(The elassieal story about the 
upper-class beauty 
comes to us from a period not 
very far back, the middle of the 
last century—the moment of 
Ruskin and Morris. This is the 
story of the Baron and Baroness 
Rothschild, who were invited to 
stay with Napoleon and Eugénie 
at Pierrefonds, their personal 
castle, after they had been the 
first and, of course, the chief 
guests at the new hovse the Roth- 
sehilds had built with Paxton, 
Ferrières. When, on the second 
morning of the visit, the Baron- 
ess Rothsehild eame downstairs 


sense of 


and was greeted by Eugénie, she 
asked the Empress, *My dear, 
where did you get that marvelous 
man to seatter leaves over your 
lawns?") 


ow, really, did Ruskin and 

Morris work? They knew, and 
their world knew, how they 
worked. They were small, discon- 
tented people working against 
the progressive trends of their 
day, anxious to recover values 
that had been thrown into the 
dustbin, not because people 
wanted to throw them out, but 
because they were no longer 
viable. 

In an attempt to reintroduce 
these no-longer-viable elements, 
the reformers found themselves 
in a very uncomfortable position, 
one whieh many people have in- 
herited over the ensuing genera- 
tions. They found themselves try- 
ing to ereate an artificially beau- 
tiful world for an industrial 
society. 

Now it had been possible for 
the aristoerats to do just that for 
their own very limited class, but 
it was impossible for poor old 
Morris or poor old Ruskin (both 
of whom were comparatively 
well heeled, by the way) to get 
this idea of eraftsmanship and 


beauty, and of a decent environ- 
ment for human life, over in an 
industrial world. They were 
working against this world, in- 
stead of with it. 


ortunately there were other 
F people in that day who were 
working with their society, who 
had developed techniques of try- 
ing to make society better in its 
own terms, instead of in re- 
aetionary terms. These people 
were, of course, the first indus- 
trial designers, the first people 
who designed for a variety of in- 
dustries, who were not factory 
captives, and who really made 
some superb, enchanting, and 
beautiful produets, as beautiful 
as the best flat designs that Wil- 
liam Morris ever made. 

It was mainly flat designs that 
Morris himself was capable of 
producing, and then primarily 
on paper. He would take up one 
craft after another, long enough 
to get the swing of the thing. 
Indeed, he was able to do that for 
certain kinds of handicraft. But 
he never took the trouble to try 
to do the same thing for the in- 
dustrial world that was growing 
and dominating around him. 

The eredos of mid-19th-cen- 
tury designers were not mark- 
edly different, whether they be- 
longed in the reformers’ camp 
or in the acceptors’ camp. These 
designers believed in a series of 
ideas that we still say we believe 
in, and most of these can be 
traced back in their entirety to a 
hundred years before Morris. 

In the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury a rather oddball Franciscan 
in Venice, a man named Lodoli, 
wrote the following words: 
“Proper funetion and form are 
the only two final, scientific aims 
of civil architecture [of course 
here is a case of smuggling 
across the border, and I am do- 
ing it], and they should be 
merged so as to become one 
single thing.” 


He went on to say: “Form is 
the indivisible and complete ex- 
pression that arises when ma- 
terials are employed to reach an 
intended result.” 

In other places he makes it 
quite clear that he meant ma- 
terials employed according to 
their natures, as we would phrase 
it. Then he went on to say: 
“Ornament is not essential but 
accessory.” 


ow the working out of fune- 
N tions and materials, the rela- 
tive reduction in importance of 
ornament, the sense of form as 
the whole nature and character 
of the thing, rather than as some 
pure, logically separate element 
—all this is pretty much what 
people say they believe today. 

By the middle of the 19th 
century, one important addition 
had acerued to this list of design 
ideas. The growth of natural sci- 
ences throughout the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries encour- 
aged, almost enforced, an un- 
derstanding that you couldn't 
design sensibly without incor- 
porating in your work the new 
knowledge, the new understand- 
ing that people had aequired of 
nature itself. 

This produced one more split 
im mid-19th-century thinking 
about design. Some people saw 
nature as a product. They saw 
what nature had done, and they 
believed designers could do no 
better than to do likewise. They 
liked realism; they wanted to 
imitate nature as closely as pos- 
sible because nature was better 
than anything man had done. 

The other people, on the other 
hand, thought nature could serve 
them best if seen as a scheme. 
If you analyzed the way nature 
worked, and then tried to work 
in design that way, you would 
be using nature much more 
properly. So, to the very simple 
eredo of Lodoli from the middle 
of the 18th century, these people 


of the 19th century added a de- 
pendence on the inspiration and 
example of nature, whether 
superficial or in depth. 

Finally, as a source of design 
thinking, by the middle of the 
19th century there was a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the indus- 
trial world. That meant the ac- 
ceptance of mass markets and 
mass distribution, the acceptance 
of mechanization as far as it 
had gone then, the acceptance of 
materialism—the fact that peo- 
ple really needed and wanted 
goods in great quantity. 


ut of these sources there grew 
0: beginning of modern design. 
Now where does this leave us? 
Do we really have tke remotest 
possibility of understanding such 
a thing as funetion in the same 
sense that people did in the 18th 
and 19th eenturies? I don't think 
so. The very growth in architee- 
ture (to pilfer again) of the con- 
cept of universal space makes it 
perfectly clear that we know our 
functions are too fluid, too chang- 
ing, too undependeble to be able 
always to design permanent set- 
tings for them. 

If we think of the nature of 
materials, it beeomes something 
of a laugh. Materials are wrig- 
gling under our fingers all the 
time: there are new ones; there 
are new ways to use old ones. 
We know that while the sense 
of materials was proper and 
satisfaetory onee, it is by no 
means a sufficient concept in our 
own day. 

We know, too, that the state- 
ment, *form follows function," 
in our own experience, really is 
not the statement it is often 
taken to be; that it is to be in- 
terpreted in the design world 
only as a temporal statement, as 
a statement of sequence: “form 
follows funetion.” Onee you 
know the function, the idea of 
the form that might be suitable 
for it starts crystallizing. 


hink of our own sense of 
T nature. It has become more 
profound and far wider than 
what was known to the 19th cen- 
tury. So it is no longer practical 
for designers to expect to have 
a real understanding of nature as 
a whole. We have to be much 
more selective. Certain aspects 
of nature can be good examples 
to designers, but no designer can 
afford any more to follow all the 
varieties of scientists in their un- 
derstanding of the natural 
world. 

The sources of modern design 
that we have learned to accept 
as traditional have pretty much 
trickled out between our fingers 
like so much sand. They are 
there as the recollection of a good 
thing, with a good two centuries’ 
going, but they no longer really 
have a great deal to say to us 
and to do for us today. 


considered resources ot de- 
sign. The first and most impor- 
tant relates directly to the profit 
motive, the whole sense of com- 
merce and industry as money- 
making operations. It certainly 
is a resource of design, a truly 
basic one. 

We have to recognize that 
business, like numerous other as- 
pects of our world, is drifting 
toward a new configuration. The 
new configuration is one in which 
we find ourselves getting at once 
both bigger and smaller; the 
middle-sized unit is noticeably 
decreasing. This is an obvious 
pattern of our age in a great 
many human activities, and I 
think particularly so in business. 

George Nelson gave me a deft 
story to illustrate this point: He 
was talking to the head of Oli- 
vetti in the U.S. George asked, 
“What do you think really makes 
a corporation great?” And the 
executive answered him very 
nicely, “A great corporation is 
one that also makes money.” 


N we come to what may be 
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There is a good deal of this 
around us. People are beginning 
to understand that while making 
money may be absolutely neces- 
sary, it isn't always anything 
like sufficient. 

If we turn to another great, 
commonly accepted resouree— 
technology—what do we find? 
Technology is inereasingly imma- 
terial, it is inereasingly elec- 
ironie, less mechanical, and the 
net result is that the imagery of 
technology readily eludes the 
designer. 

This was not true in the me- 
chanical age. It was quite easy 
and proper, perhaps, to take the 
imagery of mechanieal technology 
and use it as a great voeabulary 
for the design world. Today that 
is inereasingly impossible. 


hree other things are fre- 

quently mentioned as impor- 
tant resources of modern design: 
One of them is systematies—how 
men think; the next is mass 
psychology—how men feel; and 
the third is the physiology of 
pereeption—how men respond. 
These three things are great 
sourees of inspiration and in that 
sense resources for designers. 
Designing where these 
three things end. If they are re- 
sourees, they are exterior re- 
sources; they are not resources 
of design itself. 

There is an interesting re- 
lationship between perhaps the 
most fascinating of those fields 
and the world we started with 
—the woild of Morris and Rus- 
kin. At the very moment when 
William Morris was making his 
last statements, Sigmund Freud 
was making his first. That helps 
us to realize how the traditional 
ideas of design in the old sense, 
and of psychology and psychia- 
try in the old sense, really belong 
back somewhere—not meaning 
they are useless, or to be dis- 
earded, or belittled, but merely 
that they are awfully far back. 


begins 
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If I am right, the generally 
aceredited sources and resources 
of design are not what we think 
they are. Many times we carry 
inherited baggage, ideas and 
statements which in themselves 
really are a drag on what we are 
trying to do. 

What, on the other hand, 
might we conceivably look for- 
ward to as being more useful? 
First, there is the question of 
sheer numbers and dimensions. 
We deal in bigger concepts, more 
things, and more people than 
ever before. This has an impor- 
tant bearing on a phrase that has 
been considerably  disenssed : 
“human scale.” It is time for us 
to realize that we must start 
talking about human scales, and 
not human scale, and that human 
seales have to be considerably 
different than they have ever 
been before. 

The eharming world of Auguste 
Perret, in whieh you could es- 
tablish architeeture by making a 
window frame out of prefabri- 
eated eonerete that was sealed to 
a standing human figure (the 
germ, here, or the Modulor)— 
íhis ideal is only a very small 
part of the possibility of human 
scales today. A mere standing 
human figure is no longer very 
human, really. 

Then there is the idea of dis- 
posability. It seems to me that 
disposability is the incarnation 
of the new possibilities of imma- 
terialism. In other words, the 
value of an objeet is not in the 
objeet; it is in how people think 
about it, how they got it to you, 
and what you can do with it. But 
it isn't a valuable thing any 
more. This seems to me a tre- 
mendous resouree. 

Disposability, too, gives new 
meaning {о an old, exhausted 
word: quality. It used to be 
talked about a great deal in de- 
sign eireles some deeades ago. 
But quality in the world of dis- 
posability means the quality of 


being common, not the quality 
of being exclusive. And finally, 
disposability puts new vigor into 
the idea of improvement and 
change in design. If things are 
being produced in such great 
quantities and of such little in- 
trinsie commercial value that it 
is easy to dispose of them, then 
variety, change, and alteration 
ean be much more flexible. 

Finally, and maybe first in 
order of importance, we have 
today that possibility which 
arises with the inerease of the 
very large seale, and the very 
small seale, and the dwindling of 
the middle scale; der Verlust der 
Mitte, to borrow, a bit out of 
context, a neat German phrase. 
But a great inerease in the size 
of soeial funetions and soeial or- 
ganizations leaves much more 
freedom for the minutely indi- 
vidual person, the minutely indi- 
vidual family. 


ithin the great impersonality 
W of the world of mass produe- 
tion and total near disposability, 
there comes elear for the first 
time the possibility of intense 
personalism as a proper balance 
and as a proper enrichment of 
life. The loss of the middle scale 
can be one of our greatest 
victories. 

Finally, I believe the future 
of design lies in situation design 
and not in product design; prod- 
uets merely implement the situa- 
tions. And if this is true, if we 
are going toward a world of situ- 
ation desien, then we are getting 
to a stage where the boundaries 
of the area of design are really 
becoming inereasingly permeable 
—less meaningful. What I refer- 
red to as smuggling is going to 
be seen more and more as a kind 
of perfeetly legitimate osmosis, 
an exchange of vital essences be- 
tween one field and its neighbors. 

If this is true, we are on the 
threshold of a marvelous expan- 
sion in design. I think we are. 
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Sincethe play'sthething, 
and since only a fool would 
presume to knock his head 
against so much travertine, it 
does not scem entirely inappro- 
priate to cast the proud build- 
ings of Lincoln Center as char- 
acters in a drama of their own 
making, the better to under- 
stand them. Five Characters in 
Search of an Architecture, per- 
haps; or Rasho Money, to me- 
morialize the most salient fea- 
ture of theundertaking. Having 
assembled the characters, the 
troubles would start when they 
didn't even bother to upstage 
each other, and it turned out 
the directors and set designers 
had fixed center stage so that 
nothing could go there except a 
fountain and a little man to 
tell you not to sit on the 
fountain. The utter absence of 
dialogue might seem bother- 
some too, until you took in- 
spiration from the tensely fla- 
mencan hum from  under- 
ground, where 721 cars tangle 
for 45 minutes at a time in 
near-perfect recall of Real 
Life in the streets of Man- 
hattan. In the end, you would 
realize that there was no plot, 
and that what you were see- 
ing was not a play but a se- 
ries of separate performances, 
brought together on a single 
stage for reasons that no one 
has ever really made clear. 


Mr. Moore is chairman of the archi- 
tecture department at Yale University 
and a member of the Forum's Board 
of Contributors. The article, of course, 
is fiction; only the quotations in the 
Prologue are real. 
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The stage directions cause 
considerable confusion at dress 
rehearsal. Mme. La Met takes 
a commanding position at the 
rear (1). To her left is a covey 


of minor characters, to her 


right a vacant space which the 


script vaguely explains is some 
sort of tribute to Moses. Facing 


each other, near the apron, are 
Baroness von Neustate (stage 
right) and Sir Phil Hall (stage 
left). The three stars mark 
these positions, although they 
continually fiddle with their 
costumes (2 and 3) and Mme. 
La Met dashes back and forth 
to the dressing room for a 
complete change. At one point 
a crisis occurs: One of the 
directors, a Mr. Johnson, takes 
a look at the players and 
suggests that they all wear the 
same garb and join hands in 
a delicate chain (4). The idea 
is dismissed, and the players go 
back to toying with their 
jewelry. The minor characters, 
meanwhile, have disappeared 
with the belated entrance of 
Miss Vivian, who takes her 
place next to Mme. La Met, 
and the ingenue, Mlle. Jul- 
liard, who waits in the wings 
(5). One last costume change 
by Miss Vivian and Mme. La 
Met (6), who has decided her 
tall tiara is not at all becoming, 
and all are finally in readiness 
for opening night. 
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In a brief pr ologue played on the apron of the stage, 
the Great Moments leading up to opening night are recounted. 
Softly but insistently, a chorus repeats: “Lincoln Center is an 
idea. It is an idea embracing every aspect of the performing 
arts: the creative, the educational, the organizational, the physi- 
cal, the political, and the economic. It is an idea giving bold and 
concrete expression to confidence in man's survival, to the en- 
during values of art as a true measure of civilization." A spot- 
light picks up an heroic figure standing on a podium. It is 
Moses, addressing the multitudes: "Let those who say our town 
has no soul look at Lincoln Center and forever hold their 


peace." The light moves to a tableau. Six distinguished looking 
actors sit around a table, shaping and cutting at clay models; 
their voices rise in tumult, then subside. A tall, kindly figure, 
evidently the leader, detaches himself and addresses the audi- 
ence, smiling wryly: “It's like having four tigers and two lions in 
one cage." He returns to the group, the tumult increases, and 
another of the men, slender and patrician, breaks away to speak: 
"The plan of the Center is so boring because the six of us 
couldn't think of any other way to arrange the buildings on that 
site." The lights dim. The chorus fades away. “Lincoln Center 
is an idea..." 'The curtain parts, and the stars appear. 


Sir Phil Hall opens the evening, characteristically, with a rendi- 
tion of traditional airs accompanied by electronic devices. Sir 
Phil is fast becoming a legend in the theater for his painstaking 
quest for vocal perfection. Not once but several times he has 
undergone that painful and desperately expensive operation 
which actually changes the length of the vocal chords. “Crea- 
tion,” Sir Phil has been heard to say, “is a patient search.” The 
indomitable spirit of the man turns us against those who carp 
that the voice so painstakingly achieved remains weak and flat. 
Sir Phil performs with an air of quiet power that endows his 
special travertine sackcloth (the same fabric, hand woven in 
Italy, which clothes all of the other stars) with masculine au- 
thority and vigor. 


" i ? 
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Baroness von Neustate displays her famed virtuosity, alternat- 
ing between sentimental song and the most modern of dance 
with not quite equal felicity. She tomes fresh to this perform- 
ance from her triumph in Fort Worth, where the full-bodied 
roundness of her gestalt won the hearts and opened the purses 
of the Texans. She carries a souvenir of that visit, a five-story 
inspiration based on New Orleans grillwork executed in the 
manner of Houston's River Oaks. Her sackcloth gleams in the 
beams of diamonds larger than headlights, and another huge 
stone—“as Big as the Ritz," as she so often points out—lends sur- 
prising warmth to her tiara. It is whispered that she wears the 
diamonds to avoid being taken for a relative of Sir Phil Hall, 
having been garbed in the same sackcloth and stationed in a 
position mirroring his. 


` 


Miss Vivian has come out of the midwest to wow them all. She 
transcends the sackcloth, and when the downlight glances across 
her creamy skin to her dazzling red shoes, she is radiant. Her 
performance is a dramatic reading, delivered with authority 
and power and without the aid of elaborate props. Her presence 
is such that the audience scarcely notices that she is performing 
with books balanced on her head. When she finishes, there is a 
standing ovation: Miss Vivian obviously is here to stay. Her part 
in the present production, though small, has given the audience 
hope for the theater's future. 


Mme. La Met, regarded almost since her mid-19th century debut 
as the Grande Dame of the theater, has been persuaded to return 
from retirement. Her opening selection is Vissi d'Arte, delivered 
with added frills and trills that eyen Puccini could not have 
imagined. She is obviously pulling out all stops to assure that 
her return will be a triumphant one. At first her former poly- 
chromatic opulence, her feather-boaed grandeur seem lost be- 
hind the travertine sackcloth of the post-modern theater. But as 
the lights grow brighter and brighter, it can be seen that she is, 
if anything, more lavishly decked out then before. A cad in the 
first row questions the genuineness of all that jewelry, but he is 
set upon by the diva's admirers and forcibly ejected. 


DEBUT DRAWS 
CRITICAL FIRE 


‘Icy Arrogance’ Found 
No Substitute for Art 


The Establishment has done 
it again. 

It has based what it bills as 
a sumptuous performance on 
the loose expectation that 
dressing the theater's great 
bodies (why must great bodies 
always be so pudgy, or so 
angular?) in identical sack- 
cloth, and then depending for 
drama on the absolute absence 
of interaction among the char- 
acters, can substitute arrogance 
for wit and thin ice for the 
chill thrill of art. 

This reviewer was forced to 
leave, as always, after the first 
act, in order to retrieve his car 
from the garage in time for a 
late and lonely supper. Any 
longer in the grip of this non- 
sense would have brought the 
inevitable resignation back out 
of the drawer. 

How much better it would 
be to sit it out until plays have 
plots again, and characters 
speak. 


New Theater: 
not how good, 
but how much 


'This reviewer finall can 
make the announcement he has 
waited all his life to make. A 
new theater is born, a theater 
truly of our time. 

The drama of action is re- 
placed by the drama of money. 
The simple visual discoveries 
of the Renaissance which seem- 
ed so exciting to other genera- 
tions are now given a whole 
new dimension—an economic 
dimension. 

Last night's drama-in-sack- 
cloth put a serious dent in the 
whole world's sackcloth sup- 
ply, and the lurid brilliance of 
a Diamond as Big as the Ritz 
which shone from the ample 
tiara of Baroness von Neustate 
left this critic on the edge of 
ecstasy. 

I was moved by the sheer 
power of the concept (loosely 
called ghettoizing, by its de- 
tractors) which first separates 
drama from the rest of the 
city, into a golden world of its 
own, and then actually has the 
vision further to separate char- 
acters—characters who dare to 
be almost alike, to dress alike, 
yet to remain aloof from one 
another, free of interaction, al- 
most free of action at all, with 
an opulence so powerful it be- 
comes almost trashy (or trash 
so opulent it becomes power). 

The influence of this power, 
driven by all this money, can- 
not fail to be felt across the 
world. 


GOLDEN DAYS ARE 
REVIVED IN UPPER 
BROADWAY RECITAL 


Miss Vivian Warms Stage 
Despite Lack of Dialogue 


A new excitement has come 
to the theater. Last night, in a 
drama at Lincoln Center, Miss 
Vivian walked on and touched 
me. 

For this aging critic, who 
had thought that the golden 
days of the theater were long 
spent and that Drama without 
Dialogue could never managc 
to reach the human spirit, last 
night was a revelation. 

Miss Vivian, cast, I think, as 
a peasant wench of great 
wealth, said little; yet the light 
in her hair, the warmth of her 
touch, the sense that something 
could still happen brought a 
warmth to the stage which re- 
called my grandfather’s tales 
of the Parisian debut of Mme. 
La Met. 


Passive drama 
played to 
an empty hall 


I came away from the 
theater last night frankly 
puzzled. 


The great names were all 
there: Mme. La Met was opu- 
lent; Sir Phil Hall was meticu- 
lous; Baroness von Neustate, 
whom I’ve never really under- 
stood, was particularly dazzling 
in jewels which shone like 
headlights; and Miss Vivian 
was lovely, bright, and assured. 

Yet somehow nothing hap- 
pened. For several acts they 
just stood there, sumptuous 
and fine, ungiving and unget- 
ting. 

Their influence is almost 
endless, and the Drama of 
Silence sweeps like wildfire 
across the country, but it is a 
game for which I have not 
been issued the rules. 

Last night, when we came to 
what I thought was the end, 
the audience was gone and the 
theater was empty. I wish I 
were not so puzzled. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 73: Brown 
Brothers (Old Metropolitan); George 
Cserna (Lincoln Center). Page 74 and 
75: George Cserna. Page 76: Ezra 
Stoller (top and bottom); George 
Cserna. Page 77: Bob Serating. 
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It was ntended to be a land 
mark. After 35 years on the sid 
streets of New York, the Whit 


ney Museum wanted its third 


оте to be in the spirit, if not 


the form, of Wright's defiant 


Guggenheim. But the ste il 
chose was a 0.3-acre corner in a 
row of speculative apartments 
and disfigured townhouses on 
erowded Madison Avenue. 
Marcel Breuer has given the 
Whitney its landmark, setting it 
apart from the surrounding elut 
er in two ways: by building 
massive projeeting walls along 
oth property lines and by mak- 
ing his museum unlike its neigh- 
ors in every possible way. Its 
rojeeting upper floors, its few 


rominent windows, and its 


startling seale make everything 
around it look trivial. 

All of these devices are related 
to the internal needs of the 
museum. The cantilevered upper 
floors afford maximum gallery 
area without burying the fore- 
eourt in shadows. The windows 
are needed only as symbolie links 
to the world outside, and they 
look symbolie—like giant eyes 
turning away from the direct 
sunlight. The seale is related to 
the eeiling heights required in 
side, but it has been magnified 
by the spacing of the cantilevers 
and the vast areas of blank wall. 

The body of the museum is 
elad in flame-treated granite, 
dark gray with white veining 
that looks like eurling smoke. 
Accessory elements like the 
property line wall and the en 
trance canopy are distinctly 
separated and made of rough, 
sand-eolored conerete, a sur 
prising companion to the ele 


mant eranite, 


— 


AFETERIA 


Though it rebuffs the surround 
ing buildings, the Whitney is 
sociably related to the street. 
Breuer has made the front wall 
of the lobby almost entirely of 
elass and separated it from the 
sidewalk by a sunken sculpture 
court that is at onee part of the 
museum and part of the street 
scene. Overlooked from both the 
sidewalk and the lobby, the court 
itself nevertheless has a feeling 
of seclusion (below). 

The visitor entering the mu- 
seum is met at the curb by the 
leading edge of a remarkable ean 
opy-portal-bridge-scul pture that 
leads him over the sunken court 
and into the solid-walled box of 
the vestibule. From there he 
passes into the two-level lobby, a 
space divided into several func- 
tional areas (plan, left) but uni- 
fied by a ceiling canopy of eir- 
cular lighting fixtures, one of the 
very lew discordant details. 

Above the lobby there are 
three gallery floors, each larger 
than the one below (section, 
left). But galleries account for 
little more than a third of the 
building's floor area. Below the 
lobby are the cafeteria, shops, 
receiving areas, and an entire 
floor of storage. Above the top 
gallery is a whole floor of of- 


fices, partly surrounded by 


Wil led terraces where sonie ol 
ihe museum's seulpture collee 
tion will be on view from in- 
side. Above the office floor is a 
laree mechanical penthouse and 
below it, on a partial mezzanine 
over the fourth floor galleries, 
is the museum library. 


Of these nine interior floor 


levels, only five show on the 
front of the museum the five 
that are open to the publie 


Live ушп n the WI itney 5 
three main galleries has been 
subdued to the art on exhibit. 
Wall surfaces of white-painted 
canvas and bush-hammered con 
crete and floors ol split bluestone 
provide a setting that is neutral, 
but not at all clinical 

The suspended eeiling 1s a 2 
foot grid of smooth precast con 
crete, concealing utility lines, air 
grilles, and sprayed acoustical 
material. It holds cylindrical 
lighting units at any desired lo 
cation, and is grooved to brace 
t-foot sections of display panel, 
which can be placed along any 
erid line (left). The ceiling 
is at a heieht of 12 ft. 9 in. on 
the second and third floors and 
at 17 ft. 6 in. in the vast fourth- 
floor gallery (below Um which 
stretehes more than 120 ft. from 
the rear wall to the big bay 
window on Madison Avenue. 

There are other kinds of gal 
leries as well, seattered through 
the museum—tixed rooms with 
earpeted floors, flush ceilings, 
and deep chairs. And there are 


other materials—bronze, teak, 


oak parquet, and the dark gran 
ite of the exterior—all eontribut- 
ing to a rich character more 
like that of a private mansion 
than of an anonymous publie 


treasury. —JOHN Morris Dixon 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York, N. Y. Architects: Mar- 
cel Breuer and Hamilton Smith. Con- 
sulting Architect: Michael Irving. En 
gineers: Paul Weidlinger (structural); 
Werner, Jensen & Korst (mechanical). 
Lighting consultant Edison Price 
General contractor: HRH Constr. Corp 

Building area: 76,830 sq. ft. (total 
enclosed space); 5,000 sq. ft. (court 
ind terraces) 29,790 sq. ft (total 
gallery area). Site area: 13,000 sq. ft 
Construction cost: approx. $4,000,000. 


Photographs: E | St r (ESTO) 
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KIPS BAY PLAZA 
RENTING OFFICE 


215 FOOTNOTE 


The Homey Touch—We are indebted 
to Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, a valued mem- 
ber of our Board of Contributors, for 
pointing out to us a recent addi- 
tion to Manhattan street graphics: the 
ornate sign shown opposite has been 
erected by Alcoa Properties Inc., the 
present owners of the famous Kips 
Bay Apartments designed by I.M. Pei. 
(A similar sign has been affixed to the 
brick wall next to their Renting Office; 
the wall itself has been judiciously 
breached; the breach has been filled 
with a storefront type door; and one 
or two other variations on the Pei 
design have been introduced by the 
Management.) We congratulate Mr. 
Pei on the survival, so far, of his 
architecture. And we wish to com- 
mend Alcoa Properties for being 
broad-minded enough to use a rival 
metal to supply the homey touch. 


Union filed suit in Federal court 
to prevent the Chicago Housing 
Authority from putting any more 
projects in all-Negro areas. ACLU 
charged that the Authority’s policy 
violates Title 6 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 prohibiting Federal 
aid to segregated housing; that it 
isolates low-income Negroes; and 
that it “detrimentally affects their 
motivation and their ability to 
become useful members of society 
at large.” 

In Stamford, a plan for distribut- 
ing 300 units of public housing 
on 15 sites in white middle-class 
neighborhoods has caused a near 
revolt against the city's Republi- 
can mayor. Since the plan was 
announced in July, whites have 
held a series of angry protest 
meetings against the "low hous- 
ing," climaxed by a noisy motor- 
cade past the residence of Thomas 
C. Mayers, the mayor. 

*What do those people think we 
should do instead?" Mayers asked 
rhetorically in The New York 
Times. “Bind the ghettoes in until 
they explode?” 


PEACEFUL INVASION 


Common sense triumphed over 
what might have been expected to 
be the normal reaction of the 
military mind when a couple of 
hundred housing demonstrators 
showed up for an “invasion” of 
Bolling Air Force Base, a vast in- 
active flying field within sight of 
the U.S. Capitol. 

Instead of ordering the Air 
Police to use their clubs or the 
base fire department to turn on 
the fire hoses, which they had 
ready, Air Force officials noted the 
tender age of most of the demon- 
strators, wheeled up a convoy of 
buses, and took the “invaders” on 
a conducted tour of the base. 

As an “invasion,” the demon- 
stration was a disaster. But as a 
publicity gimmick it was almost 
perfect. Without a single casualty 
—except for a couple of lost chil- 
dren, which were retrieved with 
Air Force help—the demonstrators 
made their point: that Washington 
urgently needs low- and middle- 
income housing, and the Bolling 
Field area, principally populated, 
as one demonstrator put it, by 
“mosquitoes and jack rabbits,” 
would be an ideal site for such 
housing. 

But on Capitol Hill, the House 
had other ideas. It approved 


legislation that would freeze the 
site in its military status for five 
years—even though military au- 
thorities said they didn’t need it 
all. The demonstrators were as- 
sured by a Presidential aide that 
Mr. Johnson wants the site to 
be used for housing. Whether he 
wants it badly enough to tangle 
with Congress is another matter. 


ШИ CHANGES 


NO EARS 

The General Services Adminis- 
tration last month released a re- 
vised design for the Federal 
courthouse tower and oflice build- 
ing on Independence Square in 
Philadelphia. 

The first design (below) 
large lateral projections, 


had 
which 


, 


some called “ears,” and was clad 
in brick and red granite. The new 
one (below) has no ears, and is 
clad in brick and bronze aluminum 
curtain wall. Both are the work of 
Carroll, Grisdale & Van Alen; 
Stewart, Noble, Class & Partners; 
and Bellante & Clauss. 

A three-man architectural panel 
reviewed the new design for GSA. 
Chairman Arthur Gould Odell Jr. 
said, “We enthusiastically endorse 
this new approach. ...” James M. 
Hunter said, “They have created 
a design which promises to be- 


come a truly great building.” A. 
Grant Fordyce said, “Seldom 
have I seen a design, which was 
a compromise of too many opin- 
ions, suddenly achieve an integrity 
all of its own.” 

The mayor and the Philadelphia 
papers, who objected to the first 
design, also expressed pleasure at 
the new one when it was unveiled. 
The chairman and executive di- 
rector of the planning commis- 
sion, who led the original opposi- 
tion, both had left the country. 


IN AND OUT 

Several weeks ago Casper F. 
Hegner, the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s commissioner of 
public buildings, called his staff 
together, told them he had en- 
joyed working with them for the 
past ten months, and announced 
his pending resignation. 

The effective date was August 
1, but no word of the matter was 
made public until August 13, when 
the news appeared in The Wash- 
ington Post. The Post also re- 
vealed that Hegner had returned 
to his previous employer, the Vet- 
erans Administration, as assistant 
administrator for construction. 

Why did he quit? The GSA 
would say no more than that the 
reasons cited in the Post article 
were accurate. The -Post had 
quoted GSA Administrator Law- 
son B. Knott Jr. as explaining 
that Hegner’s position “is essen- 
tially a management job, some- 
thing he felt he was not as well 
equipped to handle and did not 
prefer to handle as much as more 
specialized problems in design and 
architecture.” The Post reported 
that Hegner “agreed with this 
analysis,” 

As the first architect to hold the 
GSA post, Hegner was looked 
upon with hope by those who saw 


a need for better design standards 
at GSA. His deputy, Engineer 
William A. Sehmidt, was ap- 
pointed acting commissioner, and 
reportedly has the inside track to 
being named Hegner's successor. 


MSS TRANSIT 


UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 


Elevated track structures will be 
the dominant visual feature of the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit system, 
but not in Berkeley—not if the 
city fathers have their way. Last 
month, the city council voted 
unanimously to place a $12- 
million bond issue before the 
citizens to finance, with the help 
of a $4%-million Federal grant, 
the burying of virtually all of 
BART’s 3% miles of track 
through Berkeley. 

The city had long hoped to un- 
derground at least 3,700 ft. of 
tracks (in addition to an 1,100-ft. 
subway already included in 
BART’s plan), and had given 
BART $150,000 to pay the cost of 
including an alternate in its bids 
(July/August issue). BART re- 
luctantly went along, but its 
engineers insistently predicted 
that the alternate would cost an 
extra $6.2 million. The bid open- 
ing revealed that the subway 
stretch would cost only $3.8 mil- 
lion more. 

Despite the low bid figure, 
BART still insists that the city’s 
all-subway plan will cost an extra 
$22 million—a figure arrived at in 
1963. “The records show they are 
way off,” says Berkeley Mayor 
Wallace Johnson. “They made a 
horseback estimate in 1963, and 
they have been trying to justify 
it ever since.” 


CUTTING FRILLS 


BART announced last month 
that in the interest of simplicity 
and economy, it will probably 
eliminate two of its widely pub- 
licized space-age features: the de- 
tachable “pods” on its trains, and 
“train screen” barrier walls in- 
tended to shield patrons from 
noise and air blasts. 

The sculpted pod, it seems, of- 
fered insurmountable problems in 
changing the length of trains; and 
the train screens would require 
too much stopping accuracy. 

As for economy, BART's direc- 
tor of development, David G. 
Hammond, confirmed last month 
that BART was indeed running 
out of money. He estimated that 
the “over-run will be $107 million 
to $163 million." 
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A CORK REMOVED 


One of the long-range effects 
expected from the Supreme Court's 
reapportionment decision of 1962 
was to increase Congressional con- 
cern with cities. In July, the deci- 
sion caught up with Representative 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, 83, 
whose role in urban programs has 
been that of cork to bottle. 

“Judge” Smith has been chair- 
man of the obstructionist House 
Rules Committee, which has the 
awesome power of determining 
what legislation gets to the floor of 
Congres. He was narrowly de- 
feated in his bid for a nineteenth 
term from the  reapportioned 
Eighth Distriet of Virginia. 


Smith (above, following his de- 
feat) is scheduled to be succeeded 
by Representative William M. 
Colmer of Mississippi, 76, who has 
even less sympathy for the cities. 
But liberal House Democrats said 
they might make a fight of it when 
the 90th Congress convenes in 
January and try to bypass Colmer. 
In any event, they were reason- 
ably confident that the vacancy in 
the committee's membership left 
by Smith's defeat would be filled 
by a younger, more liberal, and 
presumably more urban type. 


TRANSITION 

The remarkable buildings that 
were the products of the late Eero 
Saarinen's design genius are near- 
ly all completed now. This month, 
reflecting that fact, the firm that 
he founded in 1950, Eero Saarinen 
«€ Associates, took on a new 
name: Kevin Roche John Dinke- 
loo & Associates. 4 

Both Roche and Dinkeloo (left 
and right in the photo at top) 


joined the Saarinen office in 1950 
soon after it was formed as an 
outgrowth of the partnership of 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen, begun in 
1937. Both first worked on the 
General Motors Technical Center 
—Dinkeloo as project manager 
and Roche as a designer. And 
both, with Joseph N. Lacy, con- 
tinued the firm after Saarinen's 
sudden death in 1961. Lacy is now 
retiring, but will continue with 
the firm as an adviser and consult- 
ing architect. 

The firm has taken on projects 
totaling $158 million since Saari- 
nen's death. "The kind of office 
we have,” says Roche, "is one 
whieh takes its direction from our 
idea of what architecture is, which 
is the same idea Eero Saarinen 
had: responsible design, technical 
maturity, and a basic interest in 
really understanding and solving 
problems." 


DOUGLAS ORR DIES 

Douglas William Orr, whose 
architectural career spanned more 
than four decades, died at his 
home in Stony Creek, Conn., on 
July 29, three days after the death 
of his wife, Helen. 

Orr produced a prodigious out- 
put of buildings and devoted much 
of his time to professional and 
publie service. He was president 
of the American Institute of Ar- 
chiteets in 1947-48 and the only 
architect on the six-man commis- 
sion on renovation of the White 
House in the forties. 

Orr was a partner in the firm 
of Douglas W. Orr, deCossy, Win- 
der & Associates of New Haven. 
The partnerhip will continue un- 
der the same name. 


BEE BEAUTY 


SUIT OF MAIL 


The Post Office Department's 
order requiring curbside mailboxes 
in all new subdivisions (June is- 
sue) is running into all kinds of 
resistance. At least four bills de- 
signed to nullify the order have 


been introduced in Congress, and 
one city has taken the matter to 
Federal court. 

The city is Pleasanton, Calif., a 
small suburb of San Francisco that 
has an ordinance prohibiting curb- 
side mailboxes. The upshot is that 
some 300 Pleasanton families are 
caught in the middle: they are 
forced to pick up their mail at the 
Post Office because they have no 
curbside mail boxes, which they 
cannot install without breaking a 
city law. 

Pleasanton City Attorney Wil- 
liam A. Struthers Jr. last month 
filed a complaint in District Court 
charging that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's order discriminates against 
owners of homes in new subdivi- 
sions. Fremont, a neighboring city, 
has joined with Pleasanton in the 
suit as "amicus curiae" (friend of 
the court). 

Meanwhile, the Post Office has 
announced it will issue à com- 
memorative 5¢ stamp on Oct. 5 in 
honor of the President's (and First 
Lady's) Natural Beauty Campaign. 


PLANT for a more BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


The stamp (above) depicts the 
Jefferson Memorial framed by a 
bough of cherry blossoms, with the 
message, “Plant for a more Beau- 
tiful America." Presumably, the 
Post Office considers the planting 
of mailboxes part of the effort. 


DURABLE FAD 


Pop art may not be just a flash 
in the pan after all. It has re- 
cently been cropping up, with de- 
lightful results, in all sorts of un- 
likely places. 

In Chicago, for instance, it led 
to an unusual kind of beauty con- 
test in that city's West Side. It 
all began this summer, when 
Leonard Currie, dean of the col- 
lege of architecture and art at the 
University of Illinois, and his wife 
decided to spruce up their back 
alley by painting gay designs on 
their trash cans. That night, neigh- 
bors crept over to inspect the 
dean's brushwork by  flashlight, 
and the widespread envy that fol- 
lowed soon led to an alleywide 
competition. 

This new “ashean school" style 


into some rather ingenious forms 
—a clown's head, an Unidentified 
Flying Object, even the now-clas- 
sic Campbell's soup can (above). 
Backyards underwent a transfor- 
mation as well, with lots cleared 
of debris and planted and paved 
for recreation, and an interalley 
beautification competition is 
scheduled for the fall. 

In New York, the boldly pat- 
terned cups and saucers Roy 
exhibited at the 


Lichtenstein 


Castelli Gallery last year (above) 
will soon become collector's items 
for kitchen cabinets. 

His pop designs have been cop- 
ied by the Jackson China firm 
and, on October 1, Durable Dish 
Company of Villanova, Pa., will 
offer 800 "limited edition" place 
settings at $50 each. Lichtenstein 
said he was highly amused at 


“making a useful thing out of 
sculpture.” 

The Swiss also were amused re- 
cently by a window display in 
Berne, where an enterprising shop- 
keeper set up the lowly toilet bowl 
in a pop display that evoked such 
images as circus elephants in a 
pyramid formation (bottom, left). 


BELANDMARKS 


CAPITOL COMPROMISE 


A Senate-House conference voted 
last month not to give J. George 
Stewart any money this year to 
build his $34-million extension to 
the West Front, but to allow him 
to eontinue with his design. 

“This is a reasonable compro- 
mise,” said Senator A. S. “Mike” 
Monroney, chairman of the con- 
ferees, “that will enable both ad- 


vocates and opponents of the pro- 
posed major addition to the West 
Front to partieipate in whatever 
decision Congress eventually will 
make in this matter.” 

One tiresome prospect left open 
by the “compromise” is another 
year of Stewart's predictions that 
the Capitol may come ‘tumbling 
down momentarily. Last month, 
Stewart’s office let it be known 
that. the Capitol's attic supports 
are being seriously strained by 
heavy file cabinets, boxes and 
papers (above). “I am amazed,” 
said Stewart's assistant, Architect 
Mario E. Campioli, “that the 
building continues to be able to 
support the tremendous load.” 

In an editorial, The Washington 
Post ofíered a simple solution. 
“There is a great deal of costly 
space in the Rayburn House Office 
Building,” the Post noted, “or per- 
haps a few parking spaces in the 
elaborate new parking garages that 
Mr. Stewart is building. . . .” 


NEW USE FOR ROBIE 


Frank Lloyd Wright's Robie 
House in Chicago (above) is 
about to be put to fitting use— 
for a while, at least. It will be 
the home of an international 
affairs institute established as a 
memorial to Adlai E. Stevenson. 

The 57-year-old landmark will 
serve as à working and meeting 
place (convenient to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago) for graduate 
students and leaders in diplomacy, 
business, and education from all 
over the world. The institute, how- 
ever, already is talking about the 
need to build a new headquarters 
some day. 

The owners of Wright's one- 
time house and studio in Oak 
Park, meanwhile, have decided to 
open it to the public. After 20 
years of patiently restoring the 
71-year-old structure, which had 
been mutilated by earlier owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Nooker will 
admit visitors from 10 AM to 5 
PM, daily except Monday, for a 
charge of $1.25 per pilgrim. 


REAL ESTATE NOTICE 


For sale: Summer residence at 
26 Huettlebergestrasse, Vienna 
(below), built in 1886 by Otto 
Wagner for his own use. 

The residence, according to 
Eduard F. Sekler of Harvard’s 
Carpenter Center, is in fairly good 
condition, and sits on large grounds 
on the western outskirts of Vienna. 
It is unoccupied, however, and is 
in danger of destruction. Sekler 
suggests that it would be ideally 
suited for academic use. 


“The architect in this phase of 
his development still worked in 
what he called a ‘free Renaissance’ 
manner,” Sekler says. “However, 
the strongly simplified composition 
and the deliberate stressing of 
planarity in roof and wall surfaces 
clearly herald [his] breaking away 
from historicism.” 

Interested parties should inquire 
at the Museum des XX. Jahrhun- 
derts, Schweizergarten, Vienna III. 


WREN IN MISSOURI 


Christopher Wren’s first work in 
Fulton, Mo., is now under con- 
struction (see photo below). 

It is St. Mary Aldermanbury 
Church, first built in 1677 in Lon- 
don and partially demolished by a 
Nazi bomb in World War II. The 
ruins were dismantled and shipped 
stone-by-stone to Fulton. 

The church is being re-erected 
as a monument to Sir Winston 
Churchill on the Westminster Col- 
lege campus, where Churchill made 
his Iron Curtain speech in 1946. 


SPITTING PUNISHABLE 
BY FINE OF $50.00 


Several years ago, invited to do 
a visiting critic stint at an archi- 
tectural school, 1 proposed we 
give the students the problem of 
designing the public interiors in 
the existing cavern of one or an- 
other oí New York City's clammy 
subway stations. My own prelim- 
inary research carried me over 
to the New York Transit Depart- 
ment Building in Brooklyn (by 
subway; the fact that I got there 
without getting lost qualified me 
as an underground expert, I fig- 
ured), and there I went through 
drawings and other documents of 
the grim existing facilities. 

New York has 263 subway sta- 
tions below ground and 218 above. 
It has 720 miles of track, and 
4,500,000 people use the system 
each working day. Certainly the 
subway is one of the intrinsic en- 
vironments of the city for most of 
those who live in the New York 
area; perhaps it is even the most 
essential publie environmental 
concern—or should be—as well as 
the most difficult one. 

Squalid is about the only mod- 
erate word for the New York sub- 
way as is. A part of the problem 
is the very vastness of the cor- 
ridors, stairways, platforms and 
mezzanines buried down there, 
and the fact that they represent 
a pre-World War I design ap- 
proach which by now is hardly a 
design approach at all. There are 
acres of tile work, but the light- 


ing is dismal. The subway cars 
clatter and shriek, with no damp- 
ing of the reverberating din except 
by the human bodies fighting in 
rush hour for seats, even for stand- 
ing room. New Yorkers are fre- 
quently amazed when they travel 
abroad and discover the relative 
decency of some—but not all— 
other large cities’ undergrounds. 

What could be done to improve 
them? Of course that was what 
I was out to discover from the 
students. Perhaps only students 
could suggest solutions. Confront- 
ing mature, balanced designers 
with the problem might be 
enough to paralyze them. 

But, at that, some improvements 
should be obvious. Even today the 
present advertising brightens some 
stations a little. The soda pop and 
ice eream machines are a remind- 
er that the machine age has ad- 
vanced a little since 1900, and a 
human touch is provided by some 
bagel counters, newsstands, short- 
order cookeries, doughnut shops, 
ete. Near the entrance to the 50th 
Street stop of the 6th Avenue line 
at Rockefeller Center is a cut-rate 
flower shop, a real blessing to 
brush by. 

Certainly the detailing of the 
hardware in subway stations could 
be improved, although it is not 
all quite so grotesque as it used 
to be. I discovered one recent re- 
finement at transit headquarters in 
Brooklyn in the detailing of the 
entrance devices used off-hours 
when the subways are unattended 
and the turnstiles locked. The de- 
vice is—and was—a revolving door 
made of steel bars, on the meat- 
grinder esthetic, that can be 
pushed through*only after a token 
is deposited. It is clumsy enough 


l 


today, but the older model was 
actually unusable by little old 
ladies because it required some- 
thing like 90 pounds of push to 
operate, even after deposit of 
token. Also the transit people are 
removing all the subway kiosks 
from the sidewalks upstairs and 
replacing them with simple stair- 
ways, losing & quaint Balkan touch 
but improving visibility around 
street corners for automobiles. 
What may really be most wrong 
about the subways is the absence 
of design, or even of care. In such 
a situation, design is exactly that, 
care. À half century ago, except 
for pretty tile work, subways were 
considered to be only basic engi- 
neering, not architecture at all. 
Even the handling of traffic cer- 
tainly was basic—and brutal—in 
some stations. For example, at the 
8th Avenue line stop at Pennsyl- 
vania Station the platforms are 
arranged like this in plan: 


PLATFORM 
DOWNTOWN LOCAL 


DOWNTOWN EXPRESS 
UPTOWN EXPRES 


rather than the conventional way: 


DOWNTOWN LOCAL 
DOWNTOWN EXPRESS 


UPTOWN EXPRESS 
UPTOWN LOCAL 


SRS ESE ++ 


Seemingly a small error, per- 
haps, but any student who didn’t 
correct the track layout in my de- 
sign class was not only going to 
come close to busting the prob- 
lem, but was going to have to 
stand beside me some evening on 
(A) the Downtown Express or (B) 
the Local platform of this station 
and watch three or four (A) 
Locals or (B) Expresses pull in 
and out, inaccessible across the 
tracks. 

As it turned out we did not 
give that problem, however. The 
faculty of the architectural school, 
for very sound reasons, preferred 
to pose the design of a suburban 
swimming club on Long Island 
Sound. Next month, perhaps, I'll 
reveal the fiercely serious design 
problem I'm going to propose next 
time I'm a visiting critic, if I ever 
am again. Meanwhile, anyone who 
wants to try the subway station is 
welcome to it. ГЇЇ even provide 
directions on how to get to the 
Transit Building in Brooklyn on 
the IRT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 25, Allen Photo- 
graphic Service. Page 88, Phillip D. 
Rush—The Washington Star, Hans Na- 
muth. Page 89, Wide World Photos, 
The Washington Post. 


This distinc 


dimension. 


Armstrong Tegular Travertone™. An exposed grid 
ceiling with a new twist. Since the ceiling panels are 
rabbeted on all four sides, the grid is recessed into 
the surface of the ceiling. Hence the handsome, fis- 
sured Travertone emerges boldly three-dimensional. 
And the dimensional effect can be dramatically ac- 
centuated when the grid is painted a contrasting 
color. (As witness the black grid installation above.) 

This attractive ceiling can be easily kept that way, 
too. A washable, vinyl-latex finish makes cleaning 
quick and easy with a moist cloth or sponge. Or the 
panels can be repainted without noticeable effect on 
their acoustical efficiency. 

Tegular Travertone is fabricated of noncombustible 
mineral fiber and carries the UL label with a Class | 
Flame Spread rating. Tegular Travertone Fire Guard 


ive ceiling 


š 
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is available with a 2-hour UL Time-Design rating for 
a floor-ceiling assembly (3-hour beam protection). 


Acoustically efficient, Travertone’s N.R.C. specifi- 
cation range is .60—.70. Average attenuation factor is 
in the range of 40 decibels (ceiling STC 37). Tegular 
Travertone's light-reflection coefficient is “a”, and 
there is no unpleasant glare. 


Available with or without ventilating perforations, 
Tegular Travertone comes in 24" x 24" x 3/," panels, 
for installation in the standard suspended grid. And 
the panels can be easily removed for access to wiring 
or plumbing above. 


Like to know more about this dramatic, new 
dimension in fabricated acoustical ceilings? Just ask. 
Armstrong, 4210 Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


Ceiling Systems by (Arm st rong 
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It's the new GF Over-file storage cabinet 
and GF Style 9000 file, of course! Together 
they end clutter and add beauty to a busy 
office. Everybody likes them. 

The Over-file holds oversized items that 
would otherwise create storage problems. 
It is functional and decorative—and, with 
file cabinets, even serves as a partition to 
divide office interiors. 

The Style 9000 file is new from GF, too. 
It has a flush front with inset pulls and label 
holders to complement today's profession- 
ally-designed offices. Available in a variety 
of colors and letter or legal widths. 

For complete information, contact your 
nearby GF dealer or branch showroom. Or 
write for descriptive literature to Dept. 
AF-27, The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 


OVER-FILE CABINETS 
& STYLE 9000 FILES 


PREVIEW 


ILLUSIONISTIC THEATER 


The University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor is going to build on its 
last big piece of c: us core 
space, and have its space too. 
John Dinkeloo & 


Associates (formerly Eero Saari- 


Kevin Roche 


nen & Associates) have pushed 
theater 


far to one end of the site and de- 


their proposed repertory 


signed it to serve as a colonnaded 
backdrop. 

Visually, in fact, the theater will 
not terminate the space, but ex- 


— 


tend it. The all-glass front wall 
will be of a type that acts as a 
true mirror during the day (like 
the glass on the firm's Bell Lab- 
oratories), duplicating in its re- 
flections the row of circular col- 
umns and the open space as well 
(below). At night, when the thea- 
ter comes to life, the interior will 
become visible from the park out- 
side (bottom left). 

The theater's structure will be 
simple and massive. Concrete gird- 


ers 8 ft. 6 in. deep and up to 140 
ft. long will be supported on the 
concrete stagehouse at one end 
and on the round columns, 7 ft. in 
diameter, at the other. 

The theater interior is planned 
for both thrust-stage and prosce- 
nium production, like Saarinen's 
Beaumont Theater in Lincoln 
Center, New York. Jo Mielziner, 
who was associated on the Beau- 
mont design, is the co-designer of 
the stage and lighting. 


(continued on page 97) 
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Modern architect waterproofs and decorates at the 
same time with 


THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX 


Taliesin Associated Architects William Wesley Peters, Chief Arch. 

E. R. Ronald and Associates, Mech. Eng. * Wilson, Andros, Roberts and 
Noll, Structural Eng. * Robert E. McKee General Contractors, Inc., Con. 
C. W. Knight Plastering, Applicator. 


The new Home Office building for the Lincoln Income 
Life Insurance Company in Louisville, Kentucky is a 
perfect example of what Thoroseal Plaster Mix can do. 
On this particular job, all interior and exterior concrete 
surfaces were first coated with Thoroseal Plaster Mix- 
plus-Acryl 60 by trowel and then floated (pictures =2 
and +3). A second coat was applied by plaster type spray 
(picture #4) to obtain the desired texture. 

Because Thoroseal Plaster Mix-plus-Acryl 60 fills and 
seals all pores, binding so firmly to the rough concrete, 
it actually becomes part of the wall itself and will last 

as long—protecting it from any water, wind and weather 
damage or deterioration. It’s the ideal building finish! 


WA L L P 
DEPT. AF-4-66 NEW EAGLE, PA. 


Sanymetals are everything... 
18.) 
THEY WITHSTAND ACROBATS x ARTISTS Wr 
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ў 


= 


“AT THE SAME TIME, SANYMETALS DAZZLE THE 
EYE WITH THEIR BEAUTY... PLEASE THE SENSES WITH 


THEIR QUIET PRIVACY... AND GLADDEN THE OWNER y 
a) 


"d 


WITH LOW-COST MAINTENANCE. ARCHITECTS AND 
DESIGNERS LIKE SANYMETALS TOO... FOR ALL THE REASONS 


THAT HAVE MADE SANYMETALS THE FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


Sanymetals| 


® 
JUST WRITE rın Sanymeial PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
FOR FULL STORY 1701 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


You're looking at a new perspective 
in automatic climate control! 


Here in this acoustically tiled ceil- 
ing. parallel. rows of four Carrier 
Moduline® air terminals have been 
combined harmoniously with chande- 
lier lighting. 

Moduline terminals also serve corri- 
dors. gift shop. chapel and other interior 
areas of this modern hospital. And 
patient rooms are served by Carrier 
Weathermaster™ units. 

Is Moduline design flexible? 

Very! The unit's I’ x 4’ face dimen- 
sion coordinates with standard light 
fixtures, tiles and panels. Units may 


be installed as random singles. linked 
in pairs. or coupled in lines of any 
length. 

With planned integration of lights 
and units. zones of any size or shape 
can be designed to assure flexibility of 
space usage. 

These units make possible the use 
of a very simple variable-volume single- 
duct air conditioning system that helps 
reduce mechanical chaos above the 
ceiling. Yet they maintain accurate 
room-by-room temperature control in 
spaces of any size. And do it automati- 


A lounge of Huntington Memorial Hospital, Pasadena, Calif. Architects: Thormin, Haynes, Oakley & Asso- 
ciates; David Oakley in charge of design. System Design and Mechanical Contractors: Kilpatrick & Co 


cally with quiet air delivery at all vol- 
umes. No drafts. no stratification! 

Our new brochure illustrates many 
of the attractive arrangements alreads 
achieved by architects using Moduline. 
Examples include ceilings of all types 
—acoustical tile, exposed T-bar, con- 
cealed Z-bar and plaster. 

For a copy—"Carrier puts climate 
control into a new perspective" — call 
your Carrier representative. Or write 
for it to Syracuse. New York 13201. 
Represented in Canada by Carrier Air 
Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 


Air Conditioning Company 


More people put their confidence in Carrier air conditioning than in any other make 


Scoops, both vertical and hori- 

EVIEW Zontal we the most readily ap- 
parent component of the scheme 

for the New Delhi Civic Center 

which won a competition for two 

voung Indian architects Raj 

Rewal and Kuldip Singh. Scoops 

іррезі is the ceatenary roofs of 

the auditorium (left) and the art 

Y rv center, with Jutting stair- 

ease), and as the curved east side 

of the office tower These curves 

CIVIC CENTER SCOOPS are a response to either the climat- 


ic factors, structural em- 


svstems 


ployed, or the function performed 


bv a design element," explain th: 
architects. The scoop in the of 
towel fol example ermit 
shaded balconies 

The space created by the place 
ment of the three buildings con- 
tains an elevated service core 
linked directly to the staircases 


of each, topped with a pedestrian 


plaza and a bridge linking the 


new civic center with the old 


I n H ns 
e plaza is a 130-car garag 
TI ) vill 1 1 
stages OW ( 
with 8 ) S 
ind l | 3 
vators ind separat« tounda- 


tions. Eventually, it will rise 

220 with a blank w g 
west The roof of h 

purpose auditorium will b ing 
from four pylons which also will 
act as staircase cores 


esi‏ ر 
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There are quieter 
ways to fight a fire. 


The 27 Gold Bond acoustical ceiling systems 
aren't clanging, screeching fire fighters. But they, 
too, provide a kind of fire protection...the one, 
two and three-hour silent kind. The new Gold 
Bond Sound and Fire Testing Center (the most 

complete facility of its type in the world) is also 

a kind of protection... your kind. It assures 
you of scientific testing and rigid quality 
control for all Gold Bond acoustical sys- 
tems. Systems asexciting asa big red fire 
truck but not nearly so noisy. For fire- 
rated acoustical problems, call your 
Gold Bond” Representative. He's a 
fireman when it comes to service. 
National Gypsum Company 
Dept. C-26, Buffalo 
New York 14225 


Gold Bond 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


WHAT'S IN THE BAG? 


PROOF! 


Conclusive Proof! 


Republic Steel Doors 
and Frames are 
superior. 


Convince yourself in 10 minutes. 


Now—a new demonstrator kit makes it possible for the Man From 
Manufacturing to show you—in your own office—why Republic 
has the strongest standard door package you can specify. 

See why interlocking frame corners provide strength not avail- 
able in other designs. See why these frames assemble easier in 
the field... look better, more modern in place. 

The complete Republic Frame-A-Lite stick system is included 
in the demonstration kit, too... a system ideal for any modern 
exterior glazing treatment. 

Call the Man From Manufacturing. In 10 minutes he can give 
you proof, conclusive proof, of why Republic's standard door 
package is the strongest you can specify. 

This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry 
an on a product assures you it is modern, versatile, 


economical Steel. Put it on products you sell 
look for it on products you buy 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ТЕРЕБІЛЕ STEEL CORPORATION 


Youngstown, Ohio 44505 
l'd like a mailen of why Republic Standard Doors and Frames 


are superior 
Name 

Title 
Company 
Address 


"A Trademark of Republic Steel Corporation 


You can draw on Firth... 


for any commercial carpet need! 


Draw on the hundreds of styles and colors in Firth's own Commercial Carpet Collection... 
or draw on your own imagination to design just the carpet you want. 

Bring us a sketch, fabric, or wall-covering to work from...or you can let Firth's design staff submit 
original ideas to you. Any way we work together Firth will deliver your commercial 
carpet on the promised date. What is more, Firth quality is available in any weave or 
fiber of your choice — no job too large or too small. 


= m m m i = n = =u m misma ma mom Cas ssOCmn E (m mo m a m WG 2242 TETI E] 


A 
+ Firth Carpet Company, Commercial Carpet Department H 

- 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 - 

= 1'9 like to learn more about Firth's Commercial Carpet Collection. = 

5 Please have a representative call. - 

a Е 

Е пате - 

и m CARPETS AND RUGS 
m firm telephone number w 

š 3 

5 street city state zip - 
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Our Savior's Lutheran Church, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Designer/Structural Fabricator: Phoenix Steel Corp. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Loyola Jesuit Retreat House, Portland, Oregon 
Architect: Moloney, Herrington, Freesz and Lund, 


Seattle, Washington 


Delaware 


Hockessin Methodist Church, Hockessin 
Sculptor: Charles C. Panks, Hockessin, Delawar 


St. John's Episcopal Church, Celina, Ohio 
Architect: Wright & Gilfelen, Celina, Ohio 


our Sunda 
d best i 


The brand of steel is Con- TEN. 
It was described by the late 
Eero Saarinen as having, unlike 
other man-made materials, "a 
beauty that only nature can 
impart.” As USS Cor-TEN 
Steel weathers, it forms a dense, 
tight, textured oxide coating 
that seals out corrosion. The 
longer it ages, the better it 
looks. Bare Cor-TEN Steel is 
being used with outstanding 
success in low and high rise 
buildings, towers, even sculp- 
ture. It needs neither paint nor 
maintenance, and it maintains 
its structural integrity indefi- 
nitely. For full information 
about availability and architec- 
tural uses of USS Cor-TEN 
Steel, contact our Construc- 
tion Marketing Representative 
through the USS sales office 
nearest you. USS and Cor-TEN are 
registered trademarks. 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal 
Architect: Leefe & Ehrenkrantz, San Francisco, Cal. 


(iss) United States Steel: where the big idea is innovation 
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If you plan ceilings, 


ou should see this film. 


NECA has prepared a film which shows how the 
integrated ceiling has given you new freedom in 
interior design. You are free to design a ceiling 
that heats, cools, lights, communicates, controls 
sound and beautifies just the way vou want it to. 
Then you can depend on a qualified electrical 
contractor to install it—and guarantee its per- 
formance, too. 


Why an electrical contractor? Because most of 
the functions of an integrated ceiling are powered 
or controlled by electricity . . . and electricity is 


the electrical contractor's business. He has plenty 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA — National Electrical Contractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 


CPES 


Marketing Division 


Name 
Hundreds of 


architects and Title 


ЕА 
m 


National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036 


Yes, I'd like to see your film on integrated ceilings. 


of experience in coordinating the efforts of car- 
penters, sheet metal men, plasterers, plumbers, 
heating and refrigeration men and other spe- 
cialists—and has available to him established 
and recognized procedures through which juris- 
dictional questions can be settled without de- 
laying the job. 


Put the integrated ceiling into the hands of your 
qualified electrical contractor by putting it in the 
electrical specifications. He'll guarantee the per- 
formance, not only of the electrical function, but 
of the entire job. 


engineers have seen 
this film. 


| 

| 

| Firm Name 
To arrange a | 

| 

| 

| 


showing, fill out Address 
and mail 
coupon today. City 


DIXIE SQUARE SHOPPING CENTER 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


BUILDING: MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARCHITECT: HORNBACH-STEENWYK & THRALL, INC. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR: INLAND CONSTRUCTION INC, 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTOR: SCHUHAM HARDWARE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Norton Uni-Trol controls prove particularly valuable to the 
satellite Automotive Center. Items purchased at this store 
are more likely to be bulky. Customers appreciate the con- 
venienceofanopen door when they leave with their purchases. 


Norton Series 6120 Uni-Trol door controls were used for all public entrance doors on both the exterior and interior doors. 
Shock absorber in the holding mechanism prevents damage to door and frame at full open position. Built-in holder can 
be engaged to hold the door open for customers. Note how the attractive styling blends with the door and frame. 


FOR CONTROL and SAFETY 


Montgomery Ward specifies 
NORTON" UNI-TROL DOOR CONTROLS 


'To eontrol doors under all cireumstances and to protect both customers and doors, 
Montgomery Ward has specified Norton Uni-Trol door controls. The tremendous 
traffic experienced by these stores at their public entrances demands that the doors 
be under perfect control at all times and all situations. In addition, safety to both 
customers and the door is an utmost concern. 


All of these important considerations were met very successfully with the 
Norton Uni-Trol, a combination door closer and door holder. For normal to medium 
heavy traffic, the unit functions as a normal door closer. When traffic is heavy, the 
door holder is engaged to keep the doors open. The spring in the holding mechanism 
serves as a cushion as the door is opened. Strong winds or energetic customers 
cannot harm the door or frame when the unit is opened too quickly. 


SEND COUPON 
FOR PRODUCT vates NORTON? voor CLOSER DIVISION 


TOWNE ң 


DEMONSTRATION == үлүү т 


L] Have your representative make an appointment to demonstrate. 


I'd like the information I've checked: 


[_] Norton Uni-Trol Door Controls [_] Complete Norton Line 
Name Title. 

Company 

Address 


City, State & Zip 
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Inspirations 
with 


CLAS- 


М,/17,4 the MODERN 
decorator’s glass 


Custom designing has taken on new dimensions. 
Glas-Wich, the latest in creative ideas, give you 
a chance to design with extra qualities for added 
interest. An invisible sound barrier, safety and 
heat absorbing qualities of Glas-Wich make it a 
designer's dream for beauty with utmost efficiency. 


Example: Award-winning United States Air Force 
Academy Chapel. Glas-Wich reflects 90% of the 
heat from sun's rays. 


‚шуге in Ylass (алаш 
; dearborn po 
glass company 
6600 S. HARLEM, BEDFORD PARK, ARGO P.O. ILLINOIS 60501 


Ш BOOKS 


(continue from page 51 


irreverent value judgments, 


about half of whieh will seem, 
to most readers, 10 be aeenrate, 
SCC 


and halt of whieh will 


utterly absurd. This i~ abont 
par for the course in the eriti 


cism game., Below par is the 
author's omission ol some ol Ihe 
*Eruebures 


best new German 


(ee, the Severins Bridge in 
Cologne, whieh is better archi 
ahnost anything 


lecture than 


else shown ін the book): the 
omission of the work of some ol 
the best vounger German arehi 
teets (like Hans Müller & Georg 
Heinrielis; in Berlin): and the 
omission ab a conple ol the most 
significant stenetures and proj 
eels on the recent German seeni 


(like the 


campus Dx 


Bochum University 
Пеопле & 
University 


Shadrach 


l'etseli 


nee, and the Free 


project in Berlin, by 


Woods). 


some minor but 


Moreover, there are 
nonetheless un 
fortimate Failings: Por example. 


there are virtually no plans 
shown in the book, whieh makes 
some of the buildings illustrated 
in photographs a bit difhieult to 
grasp especially sinee tne pho 
tographs are of uneven quality. 


\ һа! 


mieresting 


makes Dean Burehards 


book despite these 


атш is not o mueb the 
record Which he presents of new 
bit, rather, the 


German work 


many тлее, opinionated eom 
ments on the state of architec 
Eure and urban design whieh the 
author manages to inject in the 
course of His report, 

lere are some іхінейі asides 
bv-Burehard: 

On the iraining of arehiteets: 
“Education as a Porn ol 


will, I 


think, pay off for German archi 


apprenticeship should 


teeture in the long run, as 
"п presen! “Ххісін ДЕК ial 
arclitteeture in Amerlen....| Yet 


many or the PUÉS, | arceliteets ol 


today whom we most approve 
are preduets of neademies whose 
methods we wholeheartedly dis 
approve” 

On American  arehitectural 


fashions: "There is at least a 


mild siekness in a system whieh 


88: 


rewards every new building: as 


à potential seven days! wonder 
H allowed to Wax, H nas 
vet make arehiteets into milli 
ners.” 

Он landmarks, real or imas 


med: “Should von preserve апу 


thing vou would not think 
worth rebuilding bhad It been 
destroyed? To ihis I rather 


think thi shot be ine. 


А ену 


ШІН! el 


Әне! 
cannot bec а 
avehiteetural lus 
historiis 


would lik 


Lory, much as son 


and sentimnentalist- 
to have PL so." 
игене 


related to 


On ar 


ture: “Perhaps the artists and 


the arehiteets really are сои 


patible today. Perhaps ever 
should stop trying " 


ЖИШШ ШШ 


1-11 


boda 
And "n thie 
“Phe 


lo Germans 


ultimate warming n 
should ive To ¿ull 
American I> Ihe memory ol 
what our urban lile might havi 
been IF we had learned to keep 
the automobile in Ils place.” 
This book was made possible 


the Carnet 


by a grant trom 
Corporation, and the author wi 
viven considerable assistanee in 
his research by the German 
exchange meret 


\ ка шшен! NIE 


rausehidienst), H 


Academie 
( Deutschen 
couldn't Waive 


happened to a meer author, 


пісе! corporal bot, "1 1 ШЕШ 


Vustansehidienst PA 


MONTREAL CREDITS: Those respor 
sible for design of the major project 
in Montreal included in the article or 


pages 3l thrcugh 49 are as follows 


Place Ville Marie. Architects ind 
IM Ре! & Associates 
Henry N 
planner Vincent 
Architects: Affleck 
opoulos, Lebensold 


Planners (part 


ner in charge Cobb; city 
Ponte) Associate 
Desbarats, Dimak 


Michaud, Sise 


Place Victoria. Architect Luigi Moretti 
Structural Engineer: Pier Luigi Nervi 
Associate Architects 
Freedlander and 


Greenspoon 
Dunne Consulting 
Architect: Jacques Morin 

Place du Canada. Architects for Office 
Building: John B. Parkin Associates 
Architects for Le Chateau Champlain 
D'Astous & Pothier 


Place Bonaventure: Architects: Affleck 
Desbarats 
Sise (partner im charge 
project manager: J E 


Lebensold 
RT Affleck 
LaRiviere; proj 


Dimakopoulos 


ect designer: Eva Vecsei; project arch 
itects: D Lazosky, H K 
project administrator N. Holloway 
consultant Vincent Ponte 
William Tabler 


Stenman 


planning 


hotel consultant 


The box, THERMOCORE, is the Reznor 
gas-fired, automatic heat exchanger. 
Attached air movers and distribution 
devices offer you the illustrated big four 
variety in unit heaters alone. A dozen 
sizes and optional, special-feature 
controls extend flexibility to your precise Fan Type "XA" CS 
desires and needs. N 

One provides maximum economy in a 
quality heating system. Others, with the 
same economy, are designed to add 
degrees of quietness and/or control air 
flow to particular patterns. All suspended 
into unusable ceiling space. All have the 
appearance of quality appliances. All are 
fully packaged heating machines 
requiring only utility connections to serve Blower type “ХВ” x 
you best for years, and years and 
years with Reznor Gas Heating. 

The Reznor Representative in your area 
is equipped to counsel you on the 
models and accessories best fitted to 
your needs. You'll find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages. For free Submittal Data 
Sheets on any of these four models, 
write ITT Environmental Products 
Division, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation, Mercer, 
Pennsylvania, Dept. T6-6A. 


REZNOR GAS HEATING 


Fully Enclosed “XC” 


ENVIRONMENTAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ITT 
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THE CONTEMPORARY BRICK 
BEARING WALL as designed by E. W. Angerer, AIA, and I. J. Milani, AIA 


Eight-Inch Bearing Walls Provide Beauty, Economy, Efficiency 


"In designing this Housing for the Elderly apartment project in Rock 
Island, Illinois, we faced the problem of providing a durable, easily- 
maintained and attractive building with a high degree of fire resist- 
ance and sound control, within the limits of a modest budget. We 
chose the modern brick bearing wall structural system because it 
provided all these qualities. This building is 11 stories high and 


provides 128,000 square feet of floor space divided into 160 dwelling 
units. Through the use of brick bearing and shear walls, we were able 


to separate each apartment by solid, unpenetrated brick walls, and 
we were able to do this within the $14.06 per square foot of floor 
area cost for construction and site development. 


"This building is designed as two rectangular wings set at right 
angles to each other and sharing a common service core located at 
the intersection. Concrete walls are used on the first floor because 
of the need for more open space at ground level, Above the first 
floor, the structural system is entirely brick. 


“The efficiency and economy of our structural sys- 
tem derives from two major factors: The use of 
solid, eight-inch-thick interior bearing walls, and the 
use of over-size, 4 x 4 x 12-inch, brick which cost less 
in place than standard-size brick. Above the first 
floor, the eight-inch transverse bearing walls are 
spaced 12 feet, eight inches, center to center. Be- 
cause of the need for thermal insulation and resist- 
ance to moisture penetration, the end bearing walls 
are 12 inches thick and consist of two wythes of 
brick with clay tile units between them. Brick shear 
walls are used along corridors. Interior brick walls 
are left exposed. (Bearing and shear walls are 
shown in solid lines.) 


“Total construction and site development cost for the project is estimated at 
$1.8 million. Approximately 550,000 dark brown, smooth-face, 4 x 4 x 12-inch 
brick are required. Mortar used is ASTM Type M. Fire rating for all brick 
walls is four hours. 


"In order to minimize construction co-ordination problems, the building is 
designed so that all mechanical trades install their work after the spaces are 
enclosed. No conduit or mechanical elements are embedded in the basic 
wall-floor systems. Plumbing and utilities rise vertically through spaces pro- 
vided behind the bathrooms and kitchens of each unit. Electrical devices in 
apartments are placed in gypsum board partitions, with the exception of a 
surface raceway incorporated in a chair rail running along the brick partitions. 
This method of handling plumbing and other utilities greatly simplifies con- 
struction. In addition, because the entire structure and shell of the building 
consists of only brick and precast concrete, the problems involved in joining 
materials with dissimilar expansion and flexural characteristics have been 
minimized. We feel that the resulting simplicity of construction widened our 
field of qualified bidders." 


“The floor system consists of precast 
concrete hollow-core planks. These 
planks bear eight inches onto the end 
bearing walls and are joined over the 
center of the interior bearing walls. The 
planks are topped with two inches of 
concrete containing wire mesh, insur- 
ing diaphragm action. Sills and lintels 
are of precast concrete laid up with the 
masonry to be consistent with the 
layer-upon-layer technique of masonry 
construction. Corridor floors are sup- 
ported by small precast beams span- 
ning from one bearing wall to another. 


associated architects 


Project: Housing for the Elderly, Rock Island, Illinois 
Architects: Е. W. Angerer, AIA, and I.J. Milani, AIA, 


Structural Engineers: Petersen & Appel 
Owner: Housing Authority of the 
City of Rock Island, Illinois 
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To preserve your copies of The Architectural FORUM 
2... handsome and durable library cases are now 
available. 


Bound in black library fabric and stamped in 
gold, these library cases are the ideal way for you 
to keep your file of FORUMs complete—and easily 


accessible too. 


One library case—to store a year of FORUMs 


costs $3.50, including the year's editorial index. 


Two cases—for 1965 and 1966--тау be obtained 
at the special price of $6.50. 


Please address your order, enclosing check or 
money order to: 


Library Cases 
Architectural FORUM 
111 W. 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS 


If you are, let us know six 
weeks in advance. This as- 
sures you of receiving every 
issue of the FORUM on time 
and without interruption. 


When writing us, please in- 
clude your old address, or a 
recent label from the maga- 
zine. Be sure to state your 
ZIP code number. 


Mail correspondence to: Cir- 
culation Manager, The Archi- 
tectural FORUM, 111 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 


This is your other family. 


They do not live under your roof. But they de- children how to get along with each other and 
serve your love just the same. The love that goes with adults. Even supplies homes when they are 
out to them with your United Way gift. It helps needed. Your once-a-year United Way gift 
your ''other family” to grow up healthy and hap- helps people of all ages. But, especially, it 
py. Provides facilities and leadership that show helps children. 


iin) Your fair share gift works many wonders/THE UNITED WAY %е 
b D > 

25 million families benefit by child care, family service, youth guidance, health programs, id 
disaster relief and services for the Armed Forces from 30,000 United Way agencies. 


Marvin Hatami designs an apartment house 


Utilizing Zonolite” Masonry Fill Insulation 
he cut operating costs $600 annually and handed 
his client a 206% return on his investment 


TA] k 


= — 


Architect Marvin Hatami and con- 
sulting engineers Cator, Ruma & 
Associates, both of Denver, Colorado, 
were commissioned by Zonolite to 
design this spacious, 35 apartment 
complex. 

One of the problems to be faced 
was engineering the structure to 
withstand Denver's severe winters, 
yet remain consistent with budget 
requirements. 

To do this, Mr. Hatami specified 
Zonolite Masonry Fill Insulation. The 
addition of Masonry Fill increased 
net costs by $3400. However when 


Ж 2 


5.37 WITHOUT MASONRY FILL 


U=.14 WITH MASONRY FILL 


DESIGN CONDITIONS 


Zonolite prototype building #11: a walk-up apartment complex. 


this is figured against a 20 year 
mortgage life, at 6% interest, the 
annual cost becomes only $292. 

Compared to the annual $600 
reduction of operating costs, Zono- 
lite provided a $308 a year saving 
for the client. That’s a whopping 
206% return on his investment. 

The reason for this high return is 
the low cost, combined with the 
effectiveness of Zonolite Masonry 
Fill Insulation. 

Masonry Fill also reduces initial 
building costs because smaller, 
more efficient heating units can be 


utilized. And because of the insula- 
tion's sound absorption qualities, 
each apartment is quieter. 
Additional facts worth investigat- 
ing are contained in our Bulletin 
MF-113. Write Zonolite, 135 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


ZONOLITE 


ZONOLITE DIVISION W.R. GRACE & CO. 
135 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Winter Heat Loss in BTU/HR. 


Assuming 70* F Indoor 
10* F Outdoor 


1. Operating costs are reduced by 


Without Without over $600 per year. 
Masonry Fill Masonry Fill 2. 34,000 sq. ft. of walls (includes 


4” Face Brick 
215” Zonolite Fill 826,000 
4" Face Brick 


4" Face Brick 
2%" Air Space 
4" Face Brick 


6,000 sq. ft. of Interior Walls) & 
10¢/ft. - $3,400 installed. 


3. Raised indoor wall surface 


Roof 


Roofing, 4" Concrete 
2" Insulation 155,000 


temperature from 50* F to 62* F 
provides added comfort. 


At 10? below zero, with the building 


Floor 


4" Concrete on Grade 41,000 


4. Increased wall attenuation 


heated at 70°, the interior surface of an 
outside wall without Zonolite would 


Glass 


14” Plate Glass 780,000 


characteristics reduces sound 
transmission between apartments 


register an uncomfortable 50°. 


Ventilation 4000 CFM 504,000 


504,000 by a considerable amount. 


By installing Zonolite Masonry Fill Totals 


Insulation, the architect was able to 


2,306,000 


1,793,000 Based on 5673 degree days $.053 


ti 2,306,000 — 1,793, 
increase inside wall temperature to a | % Savings with Masonry Fill 2308.00 x 100 = 22% 


comfortable 62°. 


per therm gas boiler. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


` controlled air entrance” 


REVOLVING DOORS 


what a beautiful way to enter or leave any building 


Send for Design Catalog R-66. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 1727 Edgar St., Evansville, Indiana 47707 


DIVISIONS: STRUCTURAL STEEL + REVOLVING DOOR AND ENTRANCE + LINDSAY STRUCTURE + RAILWAY 
SUBSIDIARIES: Extruded Alloys Corp., Bedford, Indiana + Engineering Metal Products Corp., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Photo shows: Michigan Consolidated Gas Co Detroit, Michigan * Associate Architects: Minoru Yamasaki — Smith, Hinchman and Grylls 


There's nothing fragile about a knob and cylinder that's 
delicately toned, has exquisite lines, is as superb as 

a work of art. Not when it has the name 

Yale. Under all that beauty, there's p 
one tough lock. АҒ 
LOOKS AS GOOD AS ІТ LOCKS 


THE FINEST NAME IN 


OCKS AND HARDWARE 


Beverly knob and escutcheon 
shown in Blue Mist 
chrome finish 


QUESTION: 
is there a ceiling lighting-concept 
designed to answer this modular 
building's changing needs? 


Providing flexibility for future interior needs is a big probl«-n 
vith any commercial structure, as it was here," advises Harry J. 


Devine, architect of Sacramento's ells Fargo Bank building. 

The building was under construction before there was any deter- 
nination of partition layout for the upper floors. This meant that 
both lighting and air handling be versatile enough to anticipate any 


kind of interior arrangement. Day-Brite's Clymatron with Barber- 
Colman air handling components supplied the perfect answer. A 


Clymatron in each basic 5' x 5' module provides complete flexibility 
terior layout and control of environmental comfort (lighting, 
itilation, heating, air conditioning). Thanks to Clymatron's pre- 
ecord of performance, the installation has received the 
st praise from building custodians right on up to top 


management 


Day-Brite has the equipment, the facili- 
ties and talent to make a vital contribution 
to your creative lighting designs. Get in 
touch with your nearest Day-Brite repre- 
sentative. He's eager to help, and can 
brief you on the valuable creative and 
technical services available to you. 
There's no charge or obligation. 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC 
5411 BULWER ST. LOUIS, MO. 63147 


